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WHY CHINA HAS NO SCIENCE —AN INTERPRE- 
TATION OF THE HISTORY AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY.! 


YU-LAN FUNG. 


In one of his articles published last year in the New Re- 
public, Professor Dewey, said: 

“Tt may be questioned whether the most enlightening thing he [the 
visitor] can do for others who are interested in China is not to share with 
them his discovery that China can be known only in terms of itself, and 
older European history. Yet one must repeat that China is changing 
rapidly; and that it is as foolish to go on thinking of it in terms of old dynas- 
tic China as it is to interpret it by pigeon-holing its facts in Western con- 
ceptions. China 7s another world politically and economically speaking, a 
large and persistent world, and a world bound no one knows just where.” ? 


It is truly a discovery. If we compare Chinese history 
with the history of Europe of a few centuries ago, say before 
the Renaissance, we find that, although they are of different 
kinds, they are nevertheless on the same level. But now 
China is still old while the western countries are already new. 
What keeps China back? It is a natural question. 

What keeps China back is that she has no science. The 
effect of this fact is not only plain in the material side, but 





1In publishing this paper I take the opportunity to thank many members of 
the faculty of the Philosophy Department of Columbia University for en- 
couragement and help. By science I mean the systematic knowledge of natural 
phenomena and of the relations between them. Thus it is the short term for 
Natural Science. 

2 The New Republic, Vol. XXV, 1920, New York, p. 188. 
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also in the spiritual side, of the present condition of Chinese 
life. China produced her philosophy at the same time 
with, or a little before, the height of Athenian culture. 
Why did she not produce science at the same time with, 
or even before, the beginning of modern Europe? This 
paper is an attempt to answer this question in terms of 
China herself. 

It is beyond question that geography, climate, and 
economic conditions are very important factors in making 
history, but we must bear in mind that they are conditions 
that make history possible, not that make history actual. 
They are the indispensable settings of a drama, but not its 
cause. The cause that makes history actual is the will to 
live and the desire for happiness. But what is happiness? 
People are far from agreeing in their answers to this ques- 
tion. It is due to this fact that we have many different 
systems of philosophy, many different standards of value, 
and consequently many different types of history. At the 
end of this paper I shall venture to draw the conclusion that 
China has no science, because according to her own standard 
of value she does not need any. But before we come to this 
conclusion, we have first to see what the older Chinese 
standard of value is. In doing so a general survey of the 
history of Chinese philosophy is indispensable. 


I 


At the end of the Chow dynasty, the emperors lost their 
power to control the feudal princes who began to regard 
themselves as independent, and the land was subjected to 
warfare. It was an age of political confusion indeed, but of 
great intellectual initiative. It was equivalent to the 
Athenian period of mental vigor in Europe. 

Before attacking the different types of Chinese ideals, for 
the sake of convenience I shall introduce two words which 
seem to me to indicate respectively two general tendencies 
of Chinese philosophy: They are ‘“‘nature”’ and “‘art,” or, 
to translate more exactly, ‘‘nature” and “human.” To 
illustrate this I cite from Chuang Tse a passage: 
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“What is nature? What is human? That ox and horse have four feet 
is nature; to halter the head of a horse or to pierce the nose of an ox is 
human.’’? 


Thus ‘“‘nature’’ means something natural; ‘‘human” means 
something artificial. The one is made by nature, the other 
by man. At the end of the Chow dynasty there were two 
tendencies representing these two extremes and a third 
representing a mean between the two. The one said that 
nature is perfect in itself and that men are self-sufficient and 
need no help from outside; the other said that nature is not 
perfect in itself and that men are not self-sufficient and need 
something outside in order to be better; the third made a 
compromise. These three main types of ideal did not 
appear one after the other, but rather arose simultaneously, 
and expressed at one time the different aspects of human 
nature and experience. Now according to the “Book of 
Han,” at the end of the Chow dynasty there were nine 
branches of thought: Confucianism, Taoism, Moism, the 
School of Religion, the School of Law, the School of Logic, 
the School of Diplomacy, the School of Agriculture, and the 
Miscellaneous School. But among them the most influential 
at that time were Confucianism, Taoism, and Moism. In 
almost every book written at the end of the Chow dynasty, 
we are informed that these three were struggling for exist- 
ence. To illustrate this I cite from the polemic speeches of 
Mencius, a great defender of Confucianism at that time: 
“Philosopher emperors cease to arise; the princes of the states give reins 
to their lusts; and the scholars indulge in unrational discussions. The 
words of Yang Chu and Mo Ti fill the world. The discourse of the people 
has adopted the views either of Yang or of Mo. Yang’s doctrine is: each 
one for himself; then there will be no king. Mo’s doctrine is: love all 
equally; then there will be no father. To have neither king nor father is to 
be beasts. . . . Ifthe doctrines of Yang and Mo are not stopped and 
the doctrine of sages not set forth, then the perverse speakings will delude 
the people, and stop the path of benevolence and righteousness. When 
benevolence and righteousness are stopped, beasts will be led on to devour 





* From the chapter entitled ‘‘The Autumn Floods.” Compare with H. A. 
Giles’ translation in his book, Chuang Tsu, Mystic, Moralist, and Social Re- 
former. London, 1889, p. 211. 
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men and men will themselves devour one another. I am alarmed by these 
things and address myself to the defence of the doctrines of the former 
sages, and tooppose Yangand Mo. .. .”4 


Now Mo Ti was the founder of Moism, and Yang Chu was 
the disciple of the founder of Taoism, Lao Tse. This pass- 
age seems to me to be a vivid picture of the state of war 
existing between these three powers. They were not only 
struggling for existence, but each one of them had the am- 
bition to conquer the whole empire. 

To illustrate their doctrines a little more in detail I choose 
Lao Tse (570 B. C.?-480 B. C.?), Yang Chu (440 B. C.?- 
360 B. C.?), and Chuang Tse (350 B. C.?-275 B. C.?) to 
represent Taoism; Mo Tse (Mo Ti, 500 B. C.?-425 B. C.?) 
to represent Moism; and Confucius (551 B.C.-479 B. C.) 
and Mencius (372 B. C.-289 B. C.) to represent Con- 
fucianism. Referring to the three tendencies which I just 
mentioned, Taoism stands for nature, Moism for art, and 
Confucianism for the mean. It seems to me that in every 
aspect of their doctrines, Taoism and Moism were always at 
the two extremes and Confucianism in the middle. For 
instance, with regard to their ethical theories, Mencius 
agrees in arranging them in a scheme asI do. He said: 

“The doctrine of the philosopher Yang was: each one for himself. 
Though he might benefit the whole world by plucking out a single hair, he 
would not do it. The doctrine of the philosopher Mo was: to love all 
equally. If by rubbing smooth his whole body from the crown to the heel, 
he could benefit the world, he would doit. Tse Mo held a mean between 
them. By holding it without leaving room for the changeableness of cir- 
cumstances, he resembled them in maintaining his one point to the exclu- 
sion of others.”’§ 


It goes without saying that to hold the mean while leaving 
room for the changeableness of circumstances is the only 
right way of action. It is exactly the teaching of Con- 
fucianism. I shall make it clearer a little later. 





‘James Legge’s translation, with some modification. See the Chinese Classics, 
second ed., London, 1895, Vol. II, pp. 282-83. 

5 James Legge’s translation, with some modification. See the Chinese 
Classics, Vol. II, pp. 464-465. 
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The teaching of Taoism can be summarised in one phrase: 
‘returning to nature.”’ The omnipotent Tao gives every- 
thing its own nature, in which it finds its own satisfaction. 
For instance: 

“Tn the northern ocean there is a fish, called the Leviathan, many thou- 
sand li* in size. This Leviathan changes into a bird, called the Rukh, 
whose back is many li in breadth. With a mighty effort it rises and its 
wings obscure the sky like clouds. At the equinox, this bird prepares to 
start for the southern ocean, the Celestial Lake. And in the ‘Record of 
Marvels’ we read that when the Rukh flies southwards, the water is smitten 
for a space of three thousand li around, while the bird itself mounts upon 
a typhoon to a height of ninety thousand li for a flight of six months’ dura- 
tion. . . . Acicada laughed, and said toadove: ‘Now when I fly with 
my might, it is as much as I can do to get from tree to tree. And some- 
times I do not reach, but fall to the ground midway. What, then, can be 
the use of going up ninety thousand li in order to start for the South?’”’? 


This passage is cited from a chapter entitled ‘‘The Happy 
Excursion” from Chuang Tse’s work. It shows clearly that 
both the great Rukh and the small cicada are perfectly sat- 
isfied, each with his own excursion. They continue to be so 
as long as they live in accordance with their nature without 
imitating artificially each other. So everything is perfect in 
its natural condition. Art simply disturbs nature and 
produces pain. For, as Chuang Tse said: 

“A duck’s legs, though short, cannot be lengthened without pain to the 
duck, and a crane’s legs, though long, cannot be shortened without misery 
to the crane, so that which is long in nature cannot be cut off, nor that 
which is short be lengthened. All sorrows are thus avoided.”’® 


Yang Chu’s egoism, therefore, is not selfish in the ordinary 
sense of that word. He was simply teaching that every 
man should live as his nature wishes to live; but he need not 
impose upon others what he thinks to be good. So he said: 


“Tf the ancient by injuring a single hair could have rendered a service to 
the world, he would not have done it; and had the world been offered to a 





6 The “li” is about one-third of an English mile. 

7H. A. Giles’ translation. See his Chuang Tsu, etc., pp. 1-2. 

® From the chapter entitled ‘The Joined Toes.” See Giles’ Chuang Tsu, etc., 
p. 101. 
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single person, he would not have accepted it. If nobody would damage 
even a hair, and nobody would have the world for profit, the world would 
be in a perfect state.’’® 


Another passage from Chuang Tse: 


“ ‘Tell me,’ said Lao Tse, ‘in what consist charity and duty to one’s 
neighbor?’ ‘They consist,’ answered Confucius, ‘in a capacity for rejoicing 
in all things; in universal love, without the element of self. These are the 
characteristics of charity and duty to one’s neighbor.’ ‘What stuff!’ cried 
Lao Tse, ‘does not universal love contradict itself? Is not your elimination 
of self a positive manifestation of self? There is the universe, its regularity 
is unceasing; there are the sun and the moon, their brightness is unceasing; 
there are the stars, their groupings never change; there are birds and beasts, 
they flock together without varying; there trees and shrubs, they grow 
upwards without exception. Be like these; follow Tao; and you will be 
perfect. Why, then, these struggles for charity and duty to one’s neighbor, 
as though beating a drum in search of a fugitive? Alas! sir, you have 
brought much confusion into the mind of man.’ ’”’!° 


Thus the Taoists see only the good aspects of what is called 
the state of nature. Every kind of human virtue and social 
regulation is to them against nature. As Lao Tse said: 


“Cast off your holiness, rid yourself of sagacity, and the people will 
benefit a hundredfold. Discard benevolence and abolish righteousness, and 
the people will return to filial piety and paternal love. Renounce your 
scheming and abandon gain, and the thieves and robbers will disappear. 
These three precepts mean that outward show is insufficient, and therefore 
they bid us be true to our proper nature: to show simplicity, to embrace 
plain dealing, to reduce selfishness, to moderate desire.” 


The government, if the Taoists need any, must be extreme 
laissez-faire. 


“As restrictions and prohibitions are multiplied in the country, the 
people grow poorer and poorer. When the people are subjected to over- 
much government, the land is thrown into confusion. When people are 
skilled in many cunning arts, strange are the objects of luxury that appear. 
The greater the number of laws and enactments, the more thieves and rob- 
bers there will be.” # 





® From the chapter, ‘‘ Yang Chu,” in the work of Lieh Tse. 

10 From the chapter entitled ‘The Way of Nature.” See Giles’ Chuang Tsu 
etc., p. 167. 
11 Lionel Giles: The Sayings of Lao Tsu, p. 44. 
12 Tbid., p. 38. 
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Government should imitate nature: 


“The Tao in its regular course does nothing and so there is nothing 
which it does not do.” 


This is because Tao lets everything work for itself in its own 
way: 

“Therefore the sage said: ‘So long as I do nothing, the people will work 
out their own reformation. So long as I love calm, the people will be right 
themselves. So long as I am free from meddling, the people will grow rich. 
So long as I am free from desire, the people will come naturally back to 
simplicity.’ 14 


So what man ought to do is to accord with his nature and 
be content with his destiny. To illustrate this passive 
nature of Taoism I cite from Chuang Tse: 


“Tse Lai fell ill. . . . Tse Li went to see him. Leaning against 
the door, he asked the dying man: ‘Great indeed is the Creator! What 
will he now make you to become? Where will he take you to? Will he 
make you the liver of a rat? or an arm of an insect?’ Tse Lai answered: 
‘Where a parent tells a son to go, East, West, South, or North, he simply 
follows the command. The Yin and Yang (the two forces of nature) are 
more to a man than his parents are. If they hasten my death and I do not 
quietly submit to them, I shall be obstinate and rebellious, but they are 
not mistaken. The great mass of nature makes me to be moved with the 
body, to be busy with life, to be at ease with old age, and to be at rest with 
death. Therefore what has made my life a good makes also my death a 
good,’’’ 6 


Knowledge is of no use and can do only harm: 
“Our life is limited, but knowledge is not limited. With what is 


limited to pursue what is not limited is a perilous thing.’ * 


What we need and ought to know and to get is the Tao, 
but itisin us. It is like the God of the pantheistic philoso- 
phy. So what we ought to do is to know and to control 
ourselves: 





13 James Legge: The Texts of Taoism (in the Sacred Books of the East series). 
London, 1891, Pt. I, p. 70. 

4 Thid., p. 38. 

4 From the chapter on ‘‘The Great Master,” Giles’ James Legge’s Tezts of 
Taoism, Pt. I, p. 249. 


16 From the chapter on “ Nourishing the Essence of Life.” IJbid., p. 198. 
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“He who knows others is clever, but he who knows himself is enlight- 
ened. He who overcomes others is strong, but he who overcomes himself 
is mightier still.” 1” 


Besides, we have to use an altogether different method to 
know and to get the Tao. Lao Tse said: 

“‘He who devotes himself to knowledge seeks from day to day to in- 
crease. He who devotes himself to Tao seeks from day to day to diminish. 
He diminishes and again diminishes till he arrives at doing nothing. Having 
arrived at the point of doing nothing, there is nothing which he does not 
do.’’18 


As Tao is already in us, it can be known not by adding 
something artificially to it, but by taking away what has 
been artificially added to it before. That is what Lao Tse 
meant by ‘“‘diminish.”’ So the arguments of those who were 
simply interested in intellectual exercise were to the Taoists 
of little value. Thus in Chuang Tse’s book one passage 
reads: 

“To wear out one’s intellect in trying to argue without knowing the 
fact that the arguments are the same is called ‘three in the morning.’ ‘What 
is three in the morning?’ asked Tse Yu. ‘A keeper of monkeys,’ replied 
Tse Chi, ‘said once to his monkeys with regard to their chestnuts, that 
each was to have three in the morning and four in the night. But to this 
the monkeys were very angry, so the keeper said that they might have 
four in the morning and three in the night, with which arrangement they 
were all well pleased.’ ” 19 


Thus Taoism stood for nature as against art. 


III 
The fundamental idea of Moism is utility. The sanction 
of virtue is not that it is natural, but that it is useful. In 
the book bearing Mo Tse’s name one passage reads: 


‘Righteousness is what is beneficial to us. Benefit is that which we are 
glad to have.’’2° 





17 Lionel Giles: The Sayings of Lao Tsu, p. 44. 
18 James Legge: The Texts of Taoism, Pt. I, p. 90. 
19 From the chapter on “The Identity of Contraries,” H. A. Giles: Chuang 
Tsu, etc., p. 20. 
20 From the first of the two chapters on “‘ Definitions.” 
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Thus Mo Tse’s position in ethics was essentially that of 
utilitarianism. He was also a pragmatist and an empiri- 
cist. He said: 


‘For argument there must be astandard. If we argue without a stand- 
ard, it is just like fixing morning and night on a moving circle: we cannot 
know clearly whether it is right or wrong, useful or harmful. For testing 
an argument there are three standards. What are these three standards? 
They are: to trace it, to examine it, and to use it. Where trace it? Trace 
it in the authority of the ancient philosopher kings. Where examine it? 
Examine it in the facts which the common people see and hear. Where 
use it? Put it into practice and see whether it is useful for the benefit of 
the country and the people. These are the three standards for argu- 
ment.” 2! 


Among these three standards, the third seems to be the 
most important. So Mo Tse taught the doctrine of uni- 
versal love, because it seemed to him to be the most ‘“‘use- 
ful for the benefit of the country and the people.” To let 
him speak for himself, I select from the chapters entitled 
‘Universal Love”’ 


“The business of the benevolent man must be to strive to promote what 
is advantageous to the world and to take away what is injurious toit. At 
the present time, what are to be accounted the most injurious things to the 
world? They are such as the attacking of small states by the great ones; 
the inroad on small families by the great ones; the plunder of the weak by 
the strong; the oppression of the few by the many. . . . Let us ask 
whence all these injurious things arise. Is it from loving others or advan- 
taging others? It must be replied ‘No’; and it must likewise be said‘ They 
arise clearly from hating others and doing violence to others.’ Do those 
who hate and do violence to others hold the principle of loving all, or that 
of making distinctions between man and man? It must be replied, ‘They 
make distinctions.’ So then it is the principle of making distinctions 
between man and man, which gives rise to all that is most injurious to the 
world. On this account we conclude that that principle is wrong. 

There is a principle of loving all which is able to change that which makes 
distinctions. . . . If the princes were as much for the state of 
others as for their own, which one among them would raise the forces of 
his state to attack that of another? He is for that as much as for his 
own. . . . So then itis the principle of universal, mutual love, which 
gives rise to all that is most beneficial to the world. On this account we 





1 From the first of the three chapters on the “‘ Absurdity of Predestination.” 
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conclude that that principle is right. . . . Others may say, ‘It is good, 
but it is extremely hard to be carried into practice.’ But how can it be 
good, and yet incapable of being put into practice? . . . Iapprehend 


there is no one under heaven, man or woman, however stupid, though he 
condemn the principle of universal love, but would at such a time (the 
most dangerous time), make one who held it the subject of his trust. 

I apprehend there is no one under heaven, however stupid, man 
or woman, though he condemn the principle of universal love, but would 
at such a time (the most dangerous time), prefer to be under the sov- 
ereign who holds it.” 


This shows that the doctrine of universal love is not only 
advantageous to others, but to those as well who act ac- 
cording to this principle. In the book that bears Mo Tse’s 
name three chapters are devoted to describing the disad- 
vantages of war. War is not only injurious to the conquered, 
but to the conqueror as well. Even occasionally some of 
the states may make profit at the expense of others, it 
still cannot be justified. He compared this to medicine. 
There is medicine; if ten thousand people use it and only 
four or five are benefited, it is surely not a good medicine. 
Mo Tse stood for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

He also, unlike the Taoist, knew the imperfection of 
human nature. Mankind is too shortsighted to see its 
own interests. Men cannot be convinced that loving others 
is advantageous to themselves and selfishness can do only 
harm. So, Mo Tse, again unlike the Taoist, saw the need~ 
of authorities to regulate human action. He taught that 
there is a personal God. Men should love each other, not 
only because so doing is advantageous, but also because it 
is the will of God. Even belief in the existence of spirits 
and ghosts as the invisible watchers over men’s conduct is 
upheld as a valuable aid in maintaining morality. 

The function and authority of the state are likewise 
emphasized by Mo Tse as aids to a right life: 





2 Up to the present time there is no English translation of the book bearing 
Mo Tse’s name. But these three chapters on universal love were translated 
by James Legge in the introduction to the work of Mencius. See the Chinese 
Classics, Vol. II, pp. 108-111. 
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“Tn ancient times, when mankind just began to enter the world and had 

no political association, every one had his own righteousness. If there 
was one man, there was one righteousness; if two, two righteousnesses; if 
ten, ten righteousnesses; the more men, the more righteousnesses. Every 
one considered his own righteousness as right and others’ as wrong. 
Therefore, people were against each other. . . . The world was in 
disorder and people were like birds and beasts. They knew that the 
reason that the world was in disorder was that there was no right leader; 
therefore, they elected a wise and able man to be their emperor. 
Then the emperor ordered the people, saying: ‘If you hear what is good 
and what is not good, tell all of them to your superior. What your 
superior considers as right, all of you must consider as right; what your 
superior considers as wrong, all of you must consider as wrong.’ ”’ 28 


This is altogether different from the Taoistic conception of 
the state. Besides this, Mo Tse also emphasised the im- 
portance of education. In the book that bears his name, 
one chapter is entitled: ‘‘What is Dyed,” in which one 
passage reads: 


“Master Mo Tse saw one dyeing silk. He sighed and said: ‘Dyed in 
blue, the silk becomes blue; dyed in yellow, the silk becomes yellow. What 
it enters changes; it changes its color accordingly. By entering five 
times, it is turned into five colors. Therefore it is necessary to take care 
of the dyeing.’’’ *4 


Following this he cited a long list of facts to show how some 
men became good by associating with good men, and others 
bad by associating with bad men. Human nature seems to 
him to be a tabula rasa and its color depends entirely on 
how one dyes it. This again is very different from the 
Taoistic conception of human nature. 

In contrast with Taoism Mo Tse denied predestination. 
Reward and punishment either by God or by the state are 
the results of men’s voluntary action. If the will is not 
free, men will not be responsible for their bad doing, 
and will not be encouraged to do good. They will think, as 
Mo Tse said: 

“He who is punished is predestined to be punished but not because he is 
bad. He who is rewarded is predestined to be rewarded but not because 





23 From the first of the three chapters on ‘The Preference of Uniformity.” 
24 From the chapter on “‘ What is Dyed.” 
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he is good. Therefore if they become princes, they will not be righteous; 
if they become ministers, they will not beloyal. . . . % 


Thus Mo Tse worked out many devices for making 
people good. His ideal is to have the greatest number of 
population, with the necessary external goods, living to- 
gether peacefully and loving each other. Mo Tse said: 

“When a philosopher governs a country, the wealth of that country 
can be doubled; when he governs the world, the wealth of the world can be 
doubled. It is doubled not at the expense of others, but by utilizing the 
country and by cutting off useless expenditures. . . . What is it that 
is not easy to be doubled? It is the population only that is not easy to be 
doubled. But there is a way to double it. The ancient philosopher kings 
had a law saying: ‘When the boy is twenty years old, he must have a home; 
when the girl is fifteen years old, she must have her man. oe 


This is Mo Tse’s ideal of progress. Progress is possible 
not by struggle and competition, but by universal love and 
mutual help. To this I must add that the ideal of Mo Tse 
is not a Platonic one. Mo Tse was too realistic to be 
content to put his pattern in heaven. He was ready to 
fight against anything that seemed to him to be incompati- 
ble with the increase of wealth and population. He taught 
economy of expenditure because, as he said: 

‘‘Philosopher kings do not do those things which increase the expendi- 
ture but not the profit of the people.” 2” 


He was also against music and fine art, because they have 
nothing to do with the fact that: 


‘People have three troubles: those who are hungry but have no food; 
those who are cold but have no clothes; and those who are tired but cannot 
rest.”” 28 


He was also against the Confucianist teaching of the lux- 
urious way of burying the dead and the three years’ mourn- 
ing on occasion of the death of parents. Because people 
ought not spend their time, energy, and wealth in this way; 
in doing so, 





2 From the first of the three chapters on ‘The Absurdity of Predestination.” 
26 From the first of the three chapters on “The Economy of Expenditure.” 
27 Tbid., second chapter. 

28 From the chapter on ‘‘ Against Music.”’ 
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“The country must become poor; the population must become small; 
and politics must’ become corrupted.” 2° 


These steps probably represent the decisive attitude of 
Moism to oppose nature. Indeed if one sees things wholly 
from the point of view of intellect, music and fine art are 
really of no use at all. If we know that death is a natural 
process, what is the use of mourning? Suen Tse said: 


“Mo Tse was blinded by utility, and did not know refinement.” *° 


This criticism is quite justified. 

Anyway, Mo Tse was certainly a philosopher who taught 
men to find happiness in the external world. He did not 
think, as the Taoists did, that men are most happy in the 
state of nature, and that what men need and should do is 
to return to nature, instead of turning away from it. He 
knew, in contrast with Taoists, that men in nature are im- 
perfect, foolish, and weak; that, in order to be perfect, 
strong, and wise, they need the help of the state, of virtue, 
and of a personified God. So in his philosophy there was a 
strong sense of progress and of the future. In the book 
bearing his name one passage reads: 

“ Pung Ching Shin Tse said: ‘The past can be known, but not the future.’ 
Mo Tse said: ‘Suppose that your parents are at a place one hundred li 
from here, and meet some trouble: they ask you to go to them within one 
day; if you can do so, they will be alive; if not they will die. Now there is 
a good car with a good horse, and a bad horse with a car with square 
wheels. I ask you to choose between them. Which one will you take?’ 
‘I take the good car with the good horse in order that I may be able to 


arrive earlier’ was the answer. Mo Tse said: ‘Then why do you say that 


you cannot know the future?’ ” # 


This is indeed a good illustration of utilizing the past to 
control the future. The spirit is scientific. In the book 
bearing Mo Tse’s name there were several chapters de- 
voted to what we now call logic or definitions. They 





2° From the chapter on “‘The Economy of Burying.” 

30 From the chapter on “The Elimination of Blindness’ 
Suen Tse. 
3t From the chapter “Lu Wen.” 
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must be the product of Mo Tse’s followers, if not of the 
master himself. They contain many definitions which are 
sometimes interesting and scientific. For instance: 

“Space is that that covers different places. Duration is that that 
covers different times. Cause is that after getting which a thing can be. 
Circle is that one middle has the same length to all sides. Energy is that 
by which a form arises.” ® 


There are many others like these, which seem to be germs 
of science. Indeed Mo Tse was famous also for making 
machines to defend the city-wall, to which several chapters 
in the book bearing his name are devoted. 

This is all I wish to say to support my statement that 
Moism stood for art as over against nature. Now let us 
turn to the third system, Confucianism. 

IV 

Confucianism, as I said before, is a mean between the two 
extreme standpoints of nature and art. But at the time 
immediately after Confucius, there were two types of 
Confucianism. The one, represented by Mencius, stood 
nearer to the extreme of nature; the other, represented by 
Suen Tse, stood nearer to that of art. The teaching of 
Confucius himself was nearer to the extreme of nature. So 
afterwards Mencius was and is considered as the true and 
legal heir of Confucianism. Here I follow tradition in 
choosing Confucius and Mencius to represent Confucian- 
ism, but shall discuss Suen Tse in another place and shall 
consider him as another philosopher in Chinese history who 
attempted to develop the art line of Chinese thought. 

Confucius, as Mencius said, was a ‘‘sage of time.” 

‘When it was proper to go away quickly, he did so; when it was proper 
to delay, he did so; when it was proper to keep retirement, he did so; when 
it was proper to go into office, he did so:—this was Confucius.” * 


So Confucius emphasized discrimination of situations. It 
is not a first question whether I should love a person in 





22 All are selected from the first of the two chapters on “ Definitions.” 
33 James Legge: Chinese Classics, Vol. II, p. 371. 
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such and such a way or not; the first question is who that 


person is. Mencius said: 


“Tn regard to the inferior creatures, the superior man is kind to them, 
but not loving. In regard to people generally, he is friendly to them, but 
not affectionate. He is affectionate to his relatives, and friendly to people 
generally. He is friendly to people generally, and kind to creatures.” * 


He said again in another place: 


“Here is a man, and a stranger bends his bow to shoot him. I will 
advise him not to do so, but speaking calmly and smilingly, for no other 
reason but that he is not related tome. But if my brother be bending his 
bow to shoot the man, I will advise him not to do so, weeping and crying 
the while, for no other reason but that he is related to me.” * 


Thus was developed the doctrine of loving with a difference 
of degree, as over against that of universal love on the one 
hand and that of each for himself on the other. We ought 
to love with difference of degree, because it is human nature. 
Thus one passage in the work of Mencius reads: 


“E Tse said: ‘According to the principle of the learned, we find that the 
ancients acted towards the people as if they were watching over an infant. 
What does this expression mean? To me it seems that we are to love all 
without difference of degree; but in practice we begin with our parents.’ 
Seu Tse reported this to Mencius. Mencius said: ‘Does E Tse really 
think that a man’s affection for the child of his brother is merely like his 
affection for that of his neighbor? . . . Heaven gives birth to crea- 
tures in such a way that they have one root, and E Tse makes them to 
have two roots.” * 


Human nature, according to the teaching of Confucianism, 
is essentially good. This seems to have been a tradition 
even before the time of Confucius. Because human nature 
is originally good, so the sanction of virtue is its being 
admirable and desirable. Thus Mencius said: 

““Men’s mouths agree in having the same relishes; their ears agree in 
enjoying the same sound; their eyes agree in recognizing the same beauty; 
shall their minds alone be without that which they similarly approve? It 
is, I say, reason and righteousness. The sages only apprehended before 





4 James Legge: Chinese Classics, Vol. II, p. 476. 
% Tbid., p. 427. 
% Tbid., pp. 258-259. 
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us what our mind also approves. Therefore reason and righteousness are 
agreeable to our mind, just as good food is agreeable to our mouth.” #7 


In another place he said: 


‘What is desirable is what is called good.”’ *8 


But, although human nature is originally good, it is not to 
be inferred that men are born perfect. They cannot be 
perfect until their innate reason is completely developed, 
and their lower desires are wholly taken away. Thus 
Mencius said: 

“The feeling of commiseration is the beginning of benevolence; the 
feeling of shame and dislike is the beginning of righteousness; the feeling 
of modesty and complaisance is the beginning of propriety; the feeling of 
approving and disapproving is the beginning of wisdom. . . . Since 
all men have these four feelings in themselves, let them know how to give 
them their development and their completion, and the issue will be like 
that of fire which has begun to burn, or that of a spring which has begun to 
find vent. If they have their complete development, they will suffice to 
love and to protect all within the four seas. If they be denied their devel- 
opment, they will not suffice for a man to serve his parents.” ** 


And to develop reason on the one hand is to diminish the 
lower desires on the other: 


“To nourish the mind there is nothing better than to make the desires 
few.’’ 40 


So in order to develop men’s natural faculties, they need 
some positive organization. The simple Taoistic way of 
returning to nature is not sufficient here. Therefore the 
state is indispensable: 


“Tn the Book of History it is said: ‘Heaven having produced the people 
in the lower earth, appointed for them rulers and teachers.’ ”’ #1 


But teachers and rulers are not to be separated. Most of 
the Chinese political ideals are the same as Plato’s. King 
must be philosopher; philosopher must be king. This is 





37 James Legge: Chinese Classics, Vol. II, pp. 406-407. 
38 Ibid., p. 490. 

39 Tbid., pp. 203-204. 

4° Thid. p. 497. 
4 Jbid., p. 156. 
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especially emphasized in the Confucianist’s conception of 
the state. The chief duty of the state is first to maintain a 
certain amount of wealth to enable people to live, and then 
to teach them. Thus one passage in the Confucian Ana- 
lects reads: 

“When the Master went to the state of Wei, Yen Yew acted as the 
driver of his carriage. The Master observed: ‘How numerous are the 
people!’ Yew said: ‘Since they are thus numerous, what shall be done for 
them?’ ‘Enrich them,’ was the answer. ‘And when they have been 
enriched, what more shall be done?’ The Master said: ‘Teach them.’ ”’ 


Moreover in a state, teaching is more important than en- 
riching. Inthe Confucian Analects another passage reads: 

“The Duke King of Tse asked Confucius about government. Con- 
fucius replied: ‘The prince is prince, the minister is minister, the father is 
father, and the son is son.’ ‘Good,’ said the duke, ‘If, indeed, the prince be 
not prince, the minister not minister, the father not father, and the son not 
son, although there is food, can we enjoy it?’ ”’* 


As for the individual, external things are determined by 
destiny. Therefore in the Confucian Analects we read: 


“Death and life have their determined appointment; riches and honors 
depend on Heaven.” 


And Mencius said: 

“When we get by our seeking anc lose by our neglecting; in this case 
seeking is of use to getting, and the thing sought for is something which is 
in ourselves. When our seeking is conducted properly, but the getting is 
only as destiny determines, in this case our seeking is of no use to getting, 
and the thing sought for is that which is without us.’ 


Therefore, what man should do is to seek what is in himself, 
The fact that he is not able to control what is outside him 
does not make him imperfect; he is given by Heaven the 
godly reason within him, in which he can find truth and be 
happy. So Mencius: 


“He who has exhausted all his mind, knows his nature. Knowing his 
nature, he knows Heaven. To preserve one’s mind and nourish one’s 





“ James Legge: Chinese Classics, Vol. I, pp. 266-267. 
% Tbid., p. 256. 
4 Tbid., p. 253. 
4 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 450. 
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nature, is the way to serve Heaven. When neither a premature death nor 
@ long life makes any difference, but he waits in the cultivation of his 
character for whatever comes; this is the way in which he establishes his 
Heaven-ordained being.” “ 


In another place he said: 


‘All things are already in us. Turn our attention to ourselves and find 
there this truth; there is no greater delight than that.” 4 


In this point Confucianism is much nearer Taoism than 
Moism. Happiness and truth are in our mind. It is in 
our own mind, not in the external world, that we can seek 
for happiness and truth. We are self-sufficient, if only we 
develop our innate power. To learn is to cultivate our 
character according to our rational nature, not to make 
intellectual exercise or simply to remember mechanically 
what the books said. 

We have now completed our general survey of the three 
original types of Chinese ideals. We have seen that in the 
theory of existence, the power that governs the universe, 
to Taoism is the omnipotent Tao or Nature, to Moism is a 
personified God, and to Confucianism is the Heavenly 
Reason. In the theory of the state, Taoism needed a 
‘‘laissez faire’? government, if any; Moism needed the state. 
to regulate the different individual opinions, and Confucian- 
ism needed it to develop men’s moral faculties. In the 
theory of life, Taoism said that human nature is perfect in 
itself and that every one should only live in accordance 
with one’s own nature; Moism said that human nature is 
not perfect in itself, and that one should love all equally in 
order to make possible the prosperity of all; Confucianism 
said that although human nature is good, one needs efforts 
to ‘‘develop,” to ‘“‘nourish,” and to ‘‘complete”’ it, and that 
although one should love others, the difference of natural 
relation should be considered. In the theory of education, 
Taoism taught a return to nature, Moism taught control of 
the environment, and Confucianism taught the way of 


\ 
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4 James Legge: Chinese Classics, Vol. I, pp. 448-449, with some modification. 
47 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 450-451. 
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self-realization. These seem to me to have justified my 
statement that in the history of Chinese thought Taoism 
stood for nature, Moism for art and Confucianism for the 
mean. We have seen that they struggled bitterly for ex- 
istence. The result of that great war was the complete 
failure of poor Moism, which soon disappeared once for all. 
The causes of the failure of Moism were unknown; but, I 
think, the chief cause must have been the defect of the system 
itself. To illustrate this I cite from Chuang Tse a passage: 

“Mo Tse composed the treatise ‘Against Music’ and the subject of 
another was called ‘Economy in Expenditure.’ He would have no singing 
in life, and no wearing of mourning on the occasion of death. He in- 
culcated universal love and a common participation in all advantages, and 
condemned fighting. . . . The teaching of such lessons cannot be 
regarded as a proof of his love for men; his practicing them in his own case 
would certainly show that he did not love himself. But this has not been 
sufficient to overthrow the doctrine of Mo Tse. Notwithstanding, men 
will sing, and he condemns singing; men will wail, and he condemns wailing; 
men will express their joy, and he condemns such expression. Is this 
truly according to men’s nature? Through life toil, and at death niggard- 
liness; causing men sorrow and melancholy and difficult to be carried into 
practice, I fear it cannot be regarded as the way of sages. Contrary to the 
minds of men, men will not endure it. Though Mo Tse himself might be 
abletoendure it, how is the aversion of the world to it to be overcome?’’ 8 


Truly the aversion of the world to Moism had not been 
overcome, and people turned their back from it after the 
disappearance of the enthusiastic, great personality of Mo 
Tse himself. 

But, as already noted, there was another man at that 
time, who, although different from Mo Tse, tried to develop 
the art line of Chinese ideal. He was Suen Tse (269 B. C.?- 
239 B. C.?), who considered himself as the true successor of 
Confucianism. He taught that human nature is absolutely 
bad andthat to make it good is the duty of ruler and teacher. 
He condemned Chuang Tse as: 


“One who was blinded by nature and did not know human.” *® 





48 From the chapter ‘The World.” James Legge: Texts of Taoism, Pt. II, 
pp. 218-219. 

*? From the chapter on “The Elimination of Blindness” in the work of Suen 
Tse. 
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According to his own ideal, he would conquer nature 
instead of returning to it: 
“Tt is better to treat nature as a thing and regulate it than to consider 


it very great and always think of it. It is better to control nature and use 
it than to follow and admire it.’’*° 


This is nearly the same as the Baconian conception of 
power. But, unfortunately, his pupils did not develop 
his thought along this line. They carried out their master’s 
political philosophy and carried it too far. In the third 
century B. C. Shi Hwang Ti, or the ‘“‘ First Universal Em- 
peror,” of the Chin Dynasty, unified again warring states 
into one, and Li Si, the disciple of Suen Tse, became the 
Premier. He helped the emperor in every respect to unify 
the empire and carried the authority of the government to 
an extreme. Having abolished the existing feudalism and 
thus absolutely unified the empire politically, he took a 
step farther to unify the people’s thought. He burned 
books, killed scholars, and ordered the people to come to 
the state or government professors to learn things. Thus 
the emperor became an extreme tyrant and the people 
rebelled. Suen Tse’s teaching, together with the Chin 
Dynasty, disappeared soon and forever. 
V 

After the Chin Dynasty the ‘‘art”’ motive of Chinese 
thought almost never reappeared. Soon came Buddhism, 
which again is a “nature” philosophy of the extreme type. 
The Chinese mind oscillated among Taoism, Confucianism, 
and Buddhism for a long time. It was not until the tenth 
century A. D. that a new group of men of genius succeeded 
in combining these three, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism, into one, and instilling the new teaching into 
the Chinese national mind, which has persisted to the 
present day. 

Because this new teaching started in the Sung Dynasty, 
it is known as the “ Learning of Sung.’”’ These philosophers 





5° From the chapter on ‘‘On Nature’”’ in the work of Suen Tse. 
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themselves claimed that their teaching was the genuine 
Confucianism. But it must be a new Confucianism, if it is 
Confucianism at all. Most of its representatives were at 
first believers in Taoism and Buddhism, and afterwards 
came back to Confucianism. Then they picked from the 
“Ti Ki” as their textbooks two chapters, to which few 
scholars had paid any attention before that time. Truly 
it was their merit to call attention to these two chapters, 
“The Great Learning” and ‘‘The Doctrine of Mean and 
Common,” which embodied Confucianism in a very system- 
atic way. I cannot refrain from citing from the ‘‘Great 
Learning” certain passages, which were regarded till very 
recent time by the Chinese people as the sole aim of life. 
The passages are: 

“The doctrine of the Great Learning is: to enlighten the enlightened 
virtue, to make people love each other, and to stop at the supreme good. 
, The ancients who wish to enlighten the enlightened virtue in the 
world first ordered well their own states. Wishing to order well their own 
states, they first regulated their own families. Wishing to regulate their 
own families, they first cultivated their owncharacter. Wishing to cultivate 
their own characters, they first rectified their minds. Wishing to rectify 
their minds, they first sought to be sincere in their wishes. Wishing to be 
sincere in their wishes, they first extended their wisdom. Such extension 
of wisdom lay in the investigation of things.” * 


This in a few words gave an admirable exposition of the 
Confucianist aim and art of life. The philosophers of 
Neo-Confucianism picked out these passages and uncon- 
sciously read Taoism and Buddhism into them. They 
differed from the original Confucianism in that they set up 
what they called the ‘‘heavenly reason”’ as over against 
“human desire,” conceptions which were really suggested 
by the ideas of ‘‘Norm’’ and ‘‘Ignorance” in Buddhism, 
and were never spoken of very much before this period. 
According to the genuine Confucianism, as we have seen, 
although human nature is good, the good is only a germ or a 
“‘beginning,”’ to use the term of Mencius, and much effort 
is needed to ‘‘nourish,’’ to ‘‘develop,”’ and to ‘“‘complete” 





5 James Legge: Chinese Classics, Vol. I, pp. 356-358, with modification. 
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it. Now according to Neo-Confucianism, the heavenly 
reason, though covered by human desires, is as perfect as 
ever, and men need only to remove these desires, and the 
true mind, like a diamond, will shine itself. This is very 
like what Lao Tse called ‘‘to diminish.”” Yet Neo-Con- 
fucianism differed from Taoism and Buddhism radically 
and attacked them seriously. It held that in order to 
“diminish” human desire and to recover the heavenly 
reason, it is not necessary for one to be in a state of complete 
negation of life. What is necessary is to live according to 
reason, and it is only in life that the reason can be fully 
realized. 

Now these philosophers set out to investigate the 
“‘things,”’ of the above quotation, and faced immediately 
the question: What are these things? This gave rise to 
two types of Neo-Confucianism. The one said that the 
“‘things”’ are all external things and affairs. It is impos- 
sible to investigate all of them at once, and no one carried 
this interpretation into practice, not even the interpreter, 
Chu He, himself. The other said that ‘‘things” refer to 
phenomena in our mind. This interpretation was more 
successfully carried out. There were many subtle and 
convincing arguments from both sides, and all of them 
made some great contributions to the theory and what may 
be called the art of life. 

This period of the history of Chinese philosophy was 
almost perfectly analogous to that of the development of 
modern science in European history, in that its productions 
became more and more technical, and had an empirical basis 
and an applied side. The only, but important, difference 
was that in Europe the technique developed was for know- 
ing and controlling matter, while in China that developed 
was for knowing and controlling mind. To the latter 
technique India has also made a great contribution. But 
while the Indian technique can be practiced only in the 
negation of life, the Chinese technique can be practiced 
only within life. Arts differ according to the difference of 
ideals. 
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But these controversies are not important for the present 
purpose. What concerns us here is the ideals that direct 
the Chinese mind, not the methods of realizing them. We 
may, therefore, say that so far as the ideal or aim is con- 
cerned all types of Neo-Confucianism are the same: the 
ideal is to diminish the human desire in order to recover the 
heavenly reason, and that is all. 


VI 

Such is the Chinese idea of good. In the history of man- 
kind Medieval Europe under Christianity tried to find good 
and happiness in Heaven, while Greece tried, and Modern 
Europe is trying to find them on earth. St. Augustine 
wished to realize his ‘‘City of God,’ Francis Bacon his 
“Kingdom of Man.”’ But China, ever since the disap- 
pearance of the ‘‘nature’”’ line of her national thought, has 





devoted all her spiritual energy to another line, that is, ta— 


find good and happiness directly in the human mind. In 
other words, Medieval Europe under Christianity tried to 
know God and prayed for His help; Greece tried, and 
Modern Europe is trying to know nature and to conquer, 
to control it; but China tried to know what is within our-~ 
selves, and to find there perpetual peace. 

What is the use of science? The two fathers of modern 
European philosophy gave two answers. Descartes said 
that it is for certainty; Bacon said that it is for power. 
Let us first follow Descartes and consider science as for 
certainty. We see at once that if one is dealing with one’s 
own mind, there is at first no need of certainty. Bergson 
says in Mind Energy that Europe discovered the scientific 
method, because modern European science started from 
matter. It is from the science of matter that Europe gets 
the habit of precision, of exactness, of the anxiety for proof, 
and of distinguishing between what is simply possible and 
what is certain. 


“Therefore science, had it been applied in the first instance to the things 
of mind, would have probably remained uncertain and vague, however 
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far it may have advanced; it would, perhaps, never have distinguished 
between what is simply plausible and what must be definitely accepted.” 5 


So China has not discovered the scientific method, because 
Chinese thought started from mind, and from one’s own 
mind. Is it necessary for me when I am hungry to prove 
to myself with roundabout, abstract, scientific method that 
I am desiring food? 

Besides, Chinese philosophers considered philosophy as 
something most serious. It is not for intellectual informa- 
tion, it is for doing. Chu He, the philosopher of Neo- 
Confucianism, said that the sages would not tell what 
virtue was like; they simply asked you to fractice it; as 
they would not tell how sugar was sweet, they simply 
asked you to taste it. In this sense we may say that Chi- 
nese philosophers loved the certainty of perception, not that 
of conception, and therefore, they would not, and did not 
translate their concrete vision into the form of science. In 
one word China has no science, because of all philosophies 
the Chinese philosophy is the most human and the most 
practical. While the philosophers of the West are proud of 
their clear thinking and scientific knowledge, the Chinese 
philosopher would say with Marcus Aurelius: 

“Thanks, too, that in spite of my ardour for philosophy, I did not fall 
into the hands of a professor, or sit poring over essays or syllogisms, or 
become engrossed in scientific speculations.”’ * 

s “Nothing is more disheartening than the weary round of 
spying anything, probing (as Pindar says) ‘the depth of the earth,’ guess- 
ing and prying at the secrets of our neighbors’ souls, instead of realising 
that it is enough to keep solely to the god within, and to serve him with all 
honesty. . . .’’& 


But, although in comparison with the West China is 
short of clear thinking, in compensation she has more 
rational happiness. Bertrand Russell said in the Nation 





8H. Bergson: Mind Energy; Translated by H. W. Carr; New York, 1920, 
p. 102. 

88 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus: To Himself; translated by G. H. Rendall; 
London, 1910. I, 17, p. 9. 
5% Ibid., II, 13, p. 15. 
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(London) that the Chinese people seem to be rational 
hedonists, differing from Europeans through the fact that 
they prefer enjoyment to power.®* It is because of the fact 
that the Chinese ideal prefers enjoyment to power that 
_fhina has no need of science, even though science, accord- 
ing to Bacon, is for power. The Chinese philosophers, as 
I said just now, had no need of scientific certainty, because 
it was themselves that they wished to know; so in the same 
way they had no need of the power of science, because it 
was themselves that they wished to conquer. To them the 
content of wisdom is not intellectual knowledge and its 
function is not to increase external goods. To Taoism, 
external goods seem to be something that can only bring 
confusion to man’s mind. To Confucianism, while they 
are not so bad as Taoism supposes, they are by no means 
the essentials of human welfare. Then what is the use of 
science? 

It seems to me that if the Chinese people had followed 
Mo Tse identifying good with useful, or Suen Tse so as to 
try to control nature instead of admiring it, it is very likely 
that China would have produced science at a somewhat 
early time. Of course this is only a speculation. But 
this speculation is justified by the fact that in the books of 
Mo Tse and Suen Tse we do find the germs of science. 
Unfortunately or fortunately this ‘‘art” line of Chinese 
thought was conquered by its opponents. What is the use 
of science, if intellectual certainty and the power to con- 
quer the external world are not included in the idea of 
good? 

One question may be vaised: Why could Europe turn its 
attention from heaven to earth, whereas China at the same 
time could not turn from the internal to the external? To 
this I answer: No matter whether the people of Europe 
tried to find good and happiness in heaven or in earth, 
their philosophies all belong to what I called the line of 
“‘art.”” Before the establishment of Christianity, Stoicism, 





*Vol. XXVIII (1921), p. 505. 
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which seems to me to be the ‘‘nature” line of European 


thought, taught man to serve his god within. But then 
came Christianity, which taught man to serve his God 
without. Man was no longer a self-sufficient being, but a 
sinner. Accordingly the European mind occupied itself in 
proving the existence of God. Philosophers proved it 
with the Aristotelian logic and by the study of natural 
phenomena. Philosophy and science, according to most 
philosophers of scholasticism, even Roger Bacon, were 
needed to explain the contents of the Scripture. Modern 
Europe has continued this spirit of knowing and proving 
the outside, only changing God for ‘‘ Nature,” creation for 
mechanism—that is all. There is a continuation of his- 
tory, but no clear demarcation between medieval and 
modern Europe. Both try to know the outside world. 
They first try to know it, and after getting acquainted with 
it, they try to conquer it. So they are bound to have 
science both for certainty and for power. They are bound 
to have science, because they all suppose that human nature 
is imperfect in itself. Men are weak, foolish, and helpless. 
In order to be perfect, strong, and wise, they need something 
that is to be added artificially. They need knowledge and 
power. They need society, state, law, and virtue. Besides 
they need the help of a personified God. But how about 
what I called the ‘“‘nature”’ line of thought? If everything 
good is already in us for all eternity, what use to search for 
happiness in the external world? Will that not be like 
what the Buddhist said about a beggar asking for food with 
a golden bowl? What is the use of scientific certainty and 
power? 

To speak of things in abstract and general terms is al- 
ways dangerous. But here I cannot refrain from saying 
that the West is extension, the East is intension; and that 
the West emphasizes what we have, the East emphasizes 
what we are. The question as to how to reconcile these 
two so that humanity may be happy both in body and in 
mind is at present difficult to answer. Anyway, the Chi- 
nese conception of life may be mistaken, but the Chinese 
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experience cannot bea failure. If mankind shall afterwards 
become wiser and wiser, and think that they need peace 
and happiness in their mind, they may turn their attention 
to, and gain something from, the Chinese wisdom. If they 
shall not think so, the mind energy of the Chinese people of 
four thousand years will yet not have been spent in vain. 
The failure itself may warn our children to stop searching 
for something in the barren land of human mind. This is 
one of China’s contributions to mankind. 
Yu-Lan Fune. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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ETHICS AND LOGIC. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN 


HE loosening of the bonds of moral authority has 

brought with it a prevalent conception that ethics is a 
matter of expediency. Idealism has fallen into disrepute to 
such an extent that the term is synonymous with “ dream- 
ism.” This is particularly true in the realm of politics. The 
change from an enthusiastic internationalism to a “‘safe”’ 
nationalism has been marked and complete. If it is a far 
cry from the France that fought and bled for civilization to 
the France that spoke in the Washington Conference it is 
a far cry from the America that sent Woodrow Wilson to 
Versailles in 1918 to the America that sent him to exile in 
1920. Both recognize the ethics of logic apart from the 
logic of ethics. The ethics of logic makes the practical 
ideal; the logic of ethics makes the ideal practical. The one 
finds right in immediate self-interest; the other projects self 
into the future to find its right as related to self-interest. 
We censure France but glorify ourselves! If France were 
as fortunately situated as are we, she, too, might escape the 
condemnation of the world. If it is not safe for the United 
States to abandon its cherished policy of isolation, much 
less ought it to be safe for France to relinquish its heavy 
armaments. “Right” is determined by expediency in both 
instances. We cannot blame France for being unwilling to 
take a risk which we are unwilling to take ourselves. 

The political problems of law and freedom, authority and 
liberty have their ethical counterparts in the relationship 
between the practical and the ideal, the conservative and 
the liberal. Just as freedom may degenerate into licentious- 
ness and authority to tyranny, so may liberalism in its 
revolt against rigidity of moral standards become so liberal 
that it ceases to have any standards. There is no right and 
wrong; neither is there good nor evil. The world becomes 
neutral regarding these terms. The philosophy that ‘‘there 
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is nothing fundamental except to be able to see that there is 
no one thing that is fundamental” without intelligence in its 
application and a conscience in its interpretation, may rob 
the world of values and leave it moving, just moving, like 
Professor Perry’s negro, without any place to go, just leav- 
ing the place that it was at. (Conscience and intelligence 
are here used for a purpose to be brought out later in the 
discussion.) Authority is equally as dangerous. A scoun- 
drel may often hide under the garb of idealism, and absolute 
standards only become the tools by means of which he ac- 
complishes his mischievous ends. At the close of the war 
theinterests of humanity suffered because of special interests 
hiding under the guise of patriotism. A reconstruction of 
the world upon a peace basis might have been possible had 
it not been for the appeal of special interests to lofty mo- 
tives. Never has a nationalistic patriotism been so well 
exemplified as in the case of the German people in the recent 
World War. Between the abuse of freedom and the abuse 
of authority there is not much choice. Socialism with all its 
weaknesses could not get the world into much more of a 
mess than has nationalistic capitalism. 

If the choice between two abuses were a necessary one 
there would be little hope for getting rid of war. History 
would continue to move from pole to pole. If there now 
seems to be an apparent lack of standards, it by no means 
follows that the reaction will take refuge in authority. 
Such an assumption fails to recognize the réle of intelli- 
gence in guiding the social process. Indeed, intelligence is 
too much alive to permit such a reaction. But does intelli- 
gent direction necessarily mean progress? Yes and no, 
according to our conception of intelligence. 

Does intelligent adjustment necessarily mean _ better 
adjustment? better being used in an ethical rather than a 
purely practical sense of the word. Intelligence may have 
two meanings, a narrow and a broader meaning. In its 
narrow meaning it is strictly logical, 7.e., it seeks an adjust- 
ment to an immediate situation; it is the ability to adapt 
oneself to a new situation. In its broader sense it is ethical, 
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7.e., it not only seeks an adjustment to a new situation but it 
seeks a social adjustment. Here someone will interrupt to 
say that there is no purely practical or strictly logical situa- 
tion. An intelligent adjustment, if it be intelligent, will be 
both logical and ethical. An ethical adjustment that is not 
logical simply is not ethical, nor is a logical adjustment that 
is not ethical really logical. This is true in the world of 
oughtness but does it square with the facts? 

A man may see an object that he would like to possess. 
He does not have the means to obtain it. He commits 
robbery in order to obtain the desired object. He handles 
the situation in such a way that he is not caught in the act. 
If by intelligence we mean merely the ability to adjust the 
individual more satisfactorily with reference to an object 
this was a highly intelligent act. The same is true in the use 
of business methods that are anti-social but which as yet 
have not been labeled as crime. Tommy O’Connor is 
intelligent but his kind does not make desirable citizens. 
A man may be able to do many things legally that he could 
not do morally. The more shrewd and clever he becomes 
the more intelligent he is. According to this conception of 
intelligence it simply becomes a matter of what one can get 
by with. Competition in armaments represents intelli- 
gence directed toward destructive ends. Efficiency is an 
index to intelligence but it does not spell progress unless it is 
preceded by the word social. 

Perhaps ethical adjustments apart from practical consid- 
erations are not so numerous as are the logical adjustments 
apart from moral considerations but they are not difficult to 
find. Although war is concrete in its beginnings, it is 
usually necessary to indulge in a mass of meaningless ethical 
abstractions in order to wage it successfully. The con- 
cepts of Justice and Democracy are a case in point. It is 
rather a perverted conception of humanity that would re- 
gard modern warfare as humanitarian but it was, neverthe- 
less, a war for Humanity, despite the fact that practically 
every concrete piece of humanity was suffering and bleeding 
to the core. A rather peculiar conscientious paradox is 
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apropos in this connection. A conscience may be so keen 
that it ceases to be a conscience. Rather than accept any- 
thing short of perfection, unnecessary suffering and hard- 
ships are endured. This is a false idealism and fails to 
recognize the problematic character of moral situations. 

An ethical situation is like a logical situation in that it 
involves a problem. Both represent an incomplete, an un- 
finished situation. The ethical situation presents a con- 
flict of ends, of values; the logical situation presents an end 
toward which a means is sought. An ethical element may 
be involved in a logical situation. In this case the various 
means for bringing about the desired result become con- 
flicting immediate ends. Logic asks: ‘‘ How can this situa- 
tion be met?” Ethics asks: ‘‘ How ought it to be met?” 
The can and the ought may coincide but not necessarily so. 
The ethics of logic considers the ‘‘what”’ as well as the 
“how” of a problematic situation. Is the object sought a 
worthy object? What value does it possess? The narrow 
use of intelligence inquires neither as to the “‘how”’ nor the 
“what” of its object. It simply seeks an effective ‘‘can.” 
It is to prevent the pursuit of an illegitimate object either 
in a legitimate or illegitimate way or the pursuit of a legiti- 
mate object in an illegitimate way that logic needs ethics. 

Absolute standards in ethics fail to recognize the prob- 
lematic character of moral situations. The attitude pro- 
duced does not lend itself to logical treatment. Moral 
convictions are necessary but unless a string is tied to these 
convictions so that they may be changed for a given occa- 
sion, all hope for a scientific attitude toward the situation is 
thereby precluded. The problem is made to fit into a 
principle—and often times it will not fit—instead of using 
the principle to throw light on the problem. There is so 
much good in its opposite, and even so much good in the 
very evil itself in a moderate form, that it is only through 
abstraction that absurd enthusiasm can be gained for prin- 
ciples. The placing of ethics in a logical situation mini- 
mizes the conflict of opposites and may eliminate it. Eng- 
land and France hold conflicting views regarding German 
Vol. XXXII—No. 3. 3 
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reparations. The one sees the European situation as 
primarily economic, the other as primarily political. Each 
is right from its viewpoint. The result might be a war for 
principle on both sides but it would be a very unintelligent 
method of procedure because it would fail to recognize the 
problematic character of the European situation. Without 
the introduction of the logical factor into a moral situation, 
war is inevitable. Ethics needs logic to give its principles 
meaning. 

Metaphysics reaps no more mischief than when it at- 
tempts to treat morals apart from a given logical situation. 
Itsets up an abstract virtue which it is wrong to compromise. 
The ideal, instead of growing out of the situation, is arti- 
ficially thrust upon it. It consequently has no meaning 
but gains power only as an abstraction. Does anybody 
know where Justice was located at the Paris Conference? 
Fitting a moral problem into a logical situation, principles, 
instead of being unyielding and unbending ends, become 
guides for the formation of hypotheses. They help to 
interpret the data and may even serve as data themselves. 
The ethical ideal becomes the logical hypothesis, 7.¢., it is 
the idea the acting upon which points toward the bring- 
ing about the best results out of the given situation. Virtue 
is not compromised but it, itself, arises out of the situa- 
tion. It is the hypothesis oridea. The idea and the ideal 
are one. The ideal gets its meaning with reference to the 
problem. 

A logical situation may be an ethical situation but unless 
logic recognizes ethical principles as data for the problem, 
its solution will be merely logical. The adaptation may be 
regarded as intelligent and yet be unethical. The logical 
idea in this case is not the ideal for the problem. The stu- 
dent who does dishonest work in an examination has the 
problem of getting through the examination. Ifthis is all he 
wants and he can get by with dishonesty better than with 
fair work, the idea has logical value. With reference to his 
problem as he sees it, it is a good idea because it meets his 
needs. The narrow use of intelligence would regard this as 
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a true idea. It is a true idea and it is a good idea with 
reference to the problem as stated but is it good? Unless 
the good for is with reference to something that is good we 
do not call it good. Here the end sought was legitimate but 
the logical and ethical values become distinct due to the 
narrow statement of the problem. Likewise a lawyer who 
has as his problem that of defending a guilty man, may win 
the case and be highly esteemed for his intelligence. 

An ethical content is not involved in all problematic 
situations. Problems of research and problems of construc- 
tive work may not have ethical aspects but may take on 
such before solution or completion. An individual may be 
involved in a moral situation but not recognize it as such. 
He is not morally blameworthy unless it is a voluntary act 
on his part. He may be morally judged, however, and 
blamed for his stupidity in failing to recognize his responsi- 
bility in the outcome of the situation. An individual may 
be judged ethically as to his conduct and yet be ignorant of 
the moral situation in which he is involved. This is true in 
the case of the lawyer who looked upon his problem purely 
as a professional problem but did not consider its ethical 
aspects. A well-intentioned individual may be regarded 
as unintelligent because he fails to recognize the problematic 
character of moral situations. If his convictions are such 
that he cannot get along peacefully with his fellows, he may 
be regarded as unintelligent because of inability to make 
necessary social adjustments. He may be quite unaware of 
the fact that his intelligence is being measured by the sub- 
limity of his convictions. 

Failure to see the relationship between ethics and logic is 
one of the prime causes of war. The ethical aspects of 
logical situations are frequently overlooked in daily adjust- 
ments and the logical aspects of ethical situations are 
ignored when the crisis comes. ‘‘ We will answer with guns”’ 
in reply to Von Hertling, may have awakened great emo- 
tional thrills and received great moral applause but it could 
hardly be regarded as an intelligent response to a problem- 
atic situation. It cut short the possibility for a scientific 
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treatment of the situation. Peace needs the logic of ethics 
and War the ethics of logic. 

That an ethical adjustment is not ethical unless it is 
logical and that a logical adjustment is not logical unless it 
is ethical are true but it does not follow from this that ethics 
can be reduced to logic nor that the logical and the ethical 
are synonymous. The ethical ought to be logical and the 
logical ought to be ethical just as duty and desire ought to 
coincide. That these do not always coincide is a common- 
place experience. That individual interests and social 
welfare ought to coincide is also true but this is not always 
the fact of experience. Simply to say that they do so coin- 
cide does not make it so; likewise with the relationship be- 
tween ethics and logic. Intelligence in the narrow sense 
will not mean progress; it will not keep us from war. In- 
telligence in its broader sense implies a conscientious intel- 
ligence. Intelligence without a conscience is as undesirable 
as an unintelligent conscience. To be able to see rightly 
logical and ethical values with reference to the right object 
at the right time, at the right place and in the right way, is 
a mark of intelligence. It is a persistent problem of Phi- 
losophy, of Sociology and of Education, yes, and of History. 

NorMAN BOARDMAN. 

New RIcHMOND, WISCONSIN. 
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“REAL LIFE.” 


HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


“Brought up in considerable luxury, sent to a first-class public school, 
at the age of eighteen the young man had been thrown upon his own re- 
sources by a rascally solicitor who was also his guardian. Without any 
trade or profession, he had known what it was to go through the bitterest 
depths of poverty in London. . . . He saw himself again within 
measurable distance of the old and dreadful privations. . . . ‘Oh for 
a chance!’ Charlie murmured to himself. . . . ‘Oh for a chance to get 
out of all this, to live, to rise from the mud into some sphere of life which is 
real and actual, where things go on and where a fellow can have a chance.’ ” 

(RANGER Guu: The Ravenscroft Horror.) 


:* is unusual to imply that one’s present life need not be 

“factual,” and I do not know what professional philoso- 
phers could make of it. But the claim that a certain life 
is not ‘‘real” is common enough. Where we contrast real 
blankly with unreal the professional philosopher may still 
hesitate, but to distinguish degrees of reality is respectable 
even for him, and the popular philosopher would usually be 
willing to accept this version if he knew of it. I wish to 
examine the ideas which may guide us when we judge, 
“This, and not that, is specially real.’ 

One kind of life is real because ‘‘things go on and a fellow 
can have a chance.” We are testing it by fulness of con- 
tent,—that is more real which has more in it. Charlie 
desires to get out of poverty in order ‘“‘to live’; a girl 
wants to leave home ‘‘to see life.” They say of the old 
restricted ways, ‘‘ This is not living.” 

Sometimes we are thinking chiefly of the chance to ex- 
press more of our self. In our present position we may be 
confined too closely to one bit of it (hough no position 
could enable us to live simultaneously throughout the 
whole of our potential nature; we could not use all our 
muscles at once or wear all our clothes). Or habit may 
restrict us more closely than our circumstances do. We get 
into the way of living in one small part of our personality 
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and being there we may seem to live very frankly and 
sincerely, because we are acting spontaneously from a few 
selected ideas and sentiments.! The effect may come from 
middle-aged custom or from youthful inexperience, as 
when we say of a youth that he ‘‘has not found himself 
yet,”’ and therefore is not living his real life. 

Sometimes ‘‘more in it’’ refers to emotional vividness. 
“‘T want to live” may express a need for excitement or 
adventure or bodily pleasures, or for the experience of love. 
When we are very sleepy, or when our nerves are numb 
from a shock or exhausted from overstrain, or in certain 
kinds of insanity, the whole world seems unreal to us be- 
cause it cannot make us feel. Or sometimes it is not ex- 
actly emotion but personal interest that makes life real, the 
unreal is what bores us. A young teacher who had given 
up teaching for settlement work told me enthusiastically 
that this was living, while teaching little girls was not. 
As she afterwards turned with still greater enthusiasm te 
take up mechanical dentistry, I cannot bring her distinction 
under any other rule. 

Like every other clue to reality, this fulness may be 
carelessly interpreted. Experience, for instance, may be 
sought in yielding to impulse and never in guiding or con- 
trolling it. And here we may find ourselves passing over 
into using a different test;—one which we shall find lying 
on the borders of each idea in turn, a temptation which 
recurs continually in professional as in amateur philoso- 
phy,—the belief that the real consists of the primitive, the 
unworked; what would be if nothing had superseded it. 
Thus the life of impulse, or of sensuality, or again the life 
of an explorer or pioneer, may be taken to be “‘life”’ in an 
exemplary degree first because it is interesting or emo- 
tionally exciting (or is thought to be so), and then because 
it is “natural.”” Perhaps the two ideas are combined by the 
people who say that the war introduced us to the realities 
of life; though these people may also have another kind of 





1 A remark of Paulhan’s, in Les Mensonges Conventionelles. 
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fulness in mind,—the muchness of a thing that crashes into 
our world; of something that we cannot cope with. 

The test of primitive naturalness, of course, will quickly 
go wrong if we forget our historical knowledge. The life 
of the sensualist and the life of the modern soldier have 
both been shaped by an elaborate society with a very long 
history. No animal has anything like either of them. 


2. 


When professional philosophers speak of degrees of 
reality, fulness of content is one of the tests which they 
offer, and the test paired with it usually ‘‘harmony.” That 
is more truly real which is more harmonious internally and 
in better agreement with all around. In matters of knowl- 
edge and opinion we all use this test. What contradicts 
itself cannot as such be real, and what contradicts its con- 
text shows unreality somewhere. In matters of living the 
professional philosopher uses it, and the amateur sometimes 
tries to use it, but I believe he finds it difficult and elusive. 
It turns quickly into other tests in his hands. 

Anything that simplifies life and opinion may appear 
specially real. In this respect also to many persons the 
war seemed to bring reality, because it swept away division 
of mind and hesitation over what should be thought or done. 
Tangles and divisions within ourselves disturb us. Paul- 
han in Les Mensonges Conventionelles describes what he 
calls the lie in the will. ‘‘To will is to affirm as real an act 
or a state of the self which is not real yet, but is to become 
so.” ‘The essential falsehood of will consists in putting 
aside and denying the ideas and sentiments which resist the 
decision; in acting as if they did not exist!” ‘‘ Morality 
commands simulation when she enjoins acts in accordance 
with the moral ideal which has not yet become part of our 
personality.” (Pp. 112, 131.) Now this resolves itself 
easily into that other test, ‘‘the real is the primitive and 
the unworked.”’ Finding a disharmony in ourselves, we 
correct it most readily by sacrificing our latest acquisitions. 
Thus people speak of ‘‘the nature coming through,” or they 
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beg a self-controlled person to be his ‘‘real self” for a mo- 
ment, though they do not mean to accuse him of hypocrisy. 

Another way of applying the harmony-test is different 
outwardly but not very different in theory,—the ascetic’s 
way. We seek inward harmony through simplification 
and the extinction of desires; cutting down more and more. 
Thus by a different approach we come again to exalting 
the “‘natural’’ life of the pioneer or the peasant. 


3. 


Just now we spoke of begging a person to be his real self 
“for a moment” or “for once.’”’ But in another sense this 
is impossible, for his most real self is his representative self: 
what he usually is; what we may expect to find him. Simi- 
larly it is on the typical or model member of a species that 
we model our idea of the specific nature. ‘‘ You’re not a 
real boy,” we say, ‘‘if you don’t like climbing.”’ The poor 
man’s life is more real than the rich man’s because most 
men are poor. Judge Brack denies Hedda Gabler’s sui- 
cide, with the sound of the shot still in his ears, because 
“people don’t do these things.”’ 

This test by representativeness might be explained as a 
simple kind of harmony-test, in fact as its easiest applica- 
tion. That life is most real which conforms to most of our 
experience. Or we might take it as a special way of finding 
fulness and significance. ‘‘A man’s common life,” we 
might claim, ‘“‘expresses most of his real self, and the life of 
humanity expresses most of human nature.” ‘This ordi- 
nary person, the plain man, is the most real Englishman.” 

Clearly we may be misled by this. Is it in the average 
man of the time, or in Plato and Pheidias, that we are to 
look for the most real spirit of Greece? Muchness in 
space and time will be no fair substitute for the idea. Yet 
the test may often give good sense enough. To decide 
whether a man is really a fine fellow, we may fairly ask how 
often he has behaved as such in the last fifteen years. And 
we rightly feel significance and richness in experiences 
which are common to ordinary human beings. 
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The real, we have been saying, is the representative, the 
typical. Instead of taking this as a kind of fulness or a 
kind of harmony, we may take it as one form of a third 
test, the test of position. 

Obviously the representative term of a series has a 
special position in that series. It is the mode, or the me- 
dian, or the average; it stands in the middle. But we can 
go deeper than this. The life that is really representative 
is ‘full’? and “harmonious” because it is full of the main 
current of the general life and in harmony with the motion 
of that main current; it is not a waning pool or a back- 
water. Or, to change the metaphor, the truly representa- 
tive is the structural. Love and motherhood and manual 
labour are common to so many millions because they belong 
to the main frame of life and bear up everything else. The 
craving for love to make life real is not merely desire for 
emotion to fill up emptiness, or for satisfaction to appease 
disharmony, nor is it merely the wish to be like other 
people. It is the craving to belong to other people; to be 
necessary ; to feel oneself part of a whole. 


5. 


We can find many examples of the test of reality by 
position with or without its deepening into the idea of 
structure. Of two conflicting opinions, for instance, we 
often say that the truth will probably lie in the middle. 
The phrase is a bad one, since it makes both opinions merely 
false, and substitutes a third on the same level. ‘‘ There is 
some truth on both sides”’ is harder to picture but better in 
idea. What we need is the structural notion. Truth 
ought to be found on a different plane, beneath the errors 
or above them, in such a position that it will show us how 
each opinion grew, and what of reality is revealed in each. 

Sometimes the idea of structure is evident at once, and 
then it is important but may be badly managed. We find 
it in the commonest phrases of realist policy, where real 
life is ‘‘working the machine,” or ‘‘ pulling the wires,” or 
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‘‘knowing the ropes.’”’ We have to ask here, How big and 
how deep a portion of reality have we got hold of? With 
all its wires, was the old diplomacy “‘in touch with reality?” 
and how much of the real history of Europe is given by the 
history of its Realpolitik? We may sympathise with the 
politicians when we remember how hard it is in our private 
lives to cope with the subtleties of ‘‘what is practical,” 
and to know what is coming to something and what is not. 
An ingenious sermon on the text ‘‘He hangeth the world 
upon nothing” describes a man who has boasted all his 
life of knowing the ropes, and who finds in the end that 
there are no ropes.2, And Newman’s epitaph pictures him 
turning forever from the practical politics of Rome and 
England ex wmbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 

We must notice in passing one very important use of the 
structural-position test, in the distinguishing of imagination 
from reality. Imagined objects may be full of light and 
colour, but they stand by themselves, isolated from the 
physical universe; and imaginative feeling and impulse is 
similarly isolated in our self, not forming part of the main 
current which leads up to action in the physical world. 
But this subject belongs to technical rather than to popular 
philosophy. 

So far we have spoken only incidentally of reality as 
opposed to pretence. Let us turn to this now: “These 
pearls are not real,’’ we say, meaning not that they are a 
hallucination, but that they are not something which they 
claim to be. 


6. 


One of the most important ways of being unreal is that 
of the sentimentalists, of whom the classical analysis is 
contained in Bosanquet’s essay on “Right and Wrong in 
Feeling.” * ‘‘Thesentimentalist has his interest, not in the 
significance of an idea or perception, but in that excitement 
of feeling which the idea has power to arouse in him. 





2 Watkinson: Unfamiliar Tezts. 
3In the Civilization of Christendom. 
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To feel for the pleasure of feeling . . . is the note of 
sentimentalism.” ‘In the strictest moral sense the senti- 
mentalist is always an impostor, because he himself and 
not his ostensible object is always the centre of his feeling. 
The frauds of sentimentalism are simply the climax of a 
mental state which is fraudulent through and through.” 
Fancy-feelings make a convenient field for this voluptuous- 
ness. The pressure on us to abuse them is greatest in the 
unsatisfied times of youth, when our instincts are awake 
yet unfulfilled, when we are solitary and not self-sufficient, 
shy and awkward and helpless yet not humble. The 
sentimentalist need not include himself among his objects, 
but to do so gives him another convenient and interesting 
field. We can look at our self sentimentally or voluptu- 
ously, with feeling which is ‘‘not the direct reaction to the 
object’”’ but ‘‘an echo artifically sustained for the pleasure 
of the sound.”” Such looking differs from true self-observa- 
tion because its aim is pleasant experience and not the 
discovery of truth. We are not necessarily trying to de- 
ceive ourselves, but neither are we trying to enlighten 
ourselves ;—we are merely indifferent to any facts which 
do not yield us the feeling we want. Thus it is a far easier 
business than real self-observation. This greater ease has 
an odd little result, for the sentimentalist tends to feel 
that the voluptuous way of seeing himself is the only possi- 
ble way, and that to renounce it would be to blindfold his 
inward eye. 

Voluptuous self-contemplation is often reinforced by the 
thought of an audience, sometimes quite vague and some- 
times including known persons. If we are comfortably 
self-absorbed and unperceptive we may find it quite possi- 
ble to use the persons actually present for our imaginary 
audience. This is common in the ‘‘showing-off” by young 
children, and my own memories make me believe that 
psychologists seldom allow enough for this disposition 
between three and eight years old. Children’s unpercep- 
tiveness is intermittent, however, with intervals that are 
painful to recall. 
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Sometimes it is hard to decide whether we have the 
fraud of sentimentalism or only imagination and dramatis- 
ing of the clean kind. Here, for instance, is a puzzling 
little passage from Mrs. Bryant’s Teaching of Morality,‘ 
‘“The lesson on character goes home of its own accord when 
the self-consciousness of the learner . . . awakens to 
appropriate the idea of that sort of person . . . the 
child feels that he would like to act and to feel himself acting 
like, for example, the brave heroes of Thermopyle 
to feel himself like one of them. The emotional glow which 
accompanies this idea of self as so and so, transmutes the 
bare idea into a practical aspiration to do likewise.’”’ As 
this stands I think it harmful. All that Mrs. Bryant 
needed, I believe, was that the pupil should enter into the 
feelings of the persons described, and should feel emotion in 
thinking of such persons. The child glows over the heroes 
and feels that he would like to share their life,—their acts 
and feelings. Unless he is a sentimentalising child, he will 
not proceed to the complication of feeling-that-he-would- 
like-to-feel-himself-doing this. 

Here again are some interesting and difficult passages 
from the essay on ‘‘A sense of the Dramatic,” in A Student 
In Arms. 


“By ‘asense of the dramatic’ I mean, getting outside yourself and seeing 
yourself and other people as the characters of a story. . . . You see 
the romance in your own life. . . . If you have a sense of the dra- 
matic . . . you will understand the romance of being an uncle. You 
will disburse your largesse with an air of genial patronage and bonhomie 
which will endear you to the boy forever. You will go away feeling that 
you have both been a huge success in your respective parts. The artist 
will see himself, not as the hero of the story, but as one of the charac- 


ters. . . . Thesoldier sees himself, not as an individual hero, but as a 
loyal follower, who is content to endure all and to brave all under a trusted 
captain. . . . The most perfect form of Christianity is just the abid- 


ing sense of loyalty to a divine Master—the abiding sense of the dramatic 
which never loses sight of the Master’s figure and which continually en- 
ables a man to see himself in the réle of the trusted and faithful disciple, 
so that he is always trying to live up to his part.” 





‘Pp. 38. 
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I think that Mr. Hankey is confusing when, like Mrs. 
Bryant, he lays such emphasis on seeing oneself in the réle 
that one is trying to play. During the stress of working, 
surely, the object contemplated will be simply the réle-to- 
be-filled. I believe there is a confusion in psychology here, 
which we might correct with little harm to the essay. But 
beyond this, I believe that the writer does not fully realise 
how easy it is to slip into getting your drama cheap. Again, 
“the artist will see himself, not as the hero of the story, but 
as one of the characters.’”’ If one is looking at oneself, 
with a romantic motive, I believe it takes an unusual 
simplicity and modesty (like Mr. Hankey’s own) to keep 
these relative positions. If one does not actually slip into 
the centre, it is still hard for most of us not to see ourself as 
a rather sympathetic character. A little tampering is so 
easy when we contemplate for any other purpose than 
scientific truth; and the whole point of the ancient and 
honourable image of the moral drama is that we must not 
tamper with the réle. ‘‘Thine it is to act well the part 
that is allotted to thee;—to choose it is another’s.”’ 

Possibly during the last century we have become more 
suspicious of even a distant approach to cheap drama or 
sentimental self-appreciation. It would be impossible for 
a modern writer to give, except ironically, some of the ex- 
cellent descriptions which Adam Smith seems to give in 


good faith. ‘‘That moderated sensibility to the suffering of 
others . . . which does not disqualify us for the per- 
formance of any duty . . . the melancholy and affec- 


tionate remembrance of our departed friends—the pang, as 
Gray says, to secret sorrow dear—are by no means undeli- 
cious sensations. Though they outwardly wear the fea- 
tures of pain and grief, they are all inwardly stamped with 
the ennobling characters of virtue and self-approbation.”’ 5 
The psychology is indisputable, but one hardly sees now 
why the ennobling inward stamp should be endorsed by the 
ethical writer. ‘‘The friends of Socrates all wept when he 





5 Moral Sentiments, Part 3, Ch. 3. 
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drank the last potion, while he himself expressed the gayest 
and most cheerful tranquility. Upon all such occasions 
the spectator makes no effort, and has no occasion to make 
any, in order to conquer his sympathetic sorrow. He is 
under no fear that it will transport him to anything that is 
extravagant and improper; he is rather pleased with the 
sensibility of his own heart, and gives way to it with com- 
plaisance and self-approbation. He gladly indulges, there- 
fore, the most melancholy views which can naturally occur 
to him concerning the calamity of his friend, for whom, 
perhaps, he never felt so exquisitely before the tender and 
tearful passion of love. But it is quite otherwise with the 
person principally concerned.’’ ¢ 


7. 


When we suspect fraudulence in ourselves or others,— 
whether it is the divided attention of the sentimentalist, 
or the woolliness of irrelevance or fluency, or the hollowness 
of merely conventional assumptions or principles,—our im- 
pulse is to counter it by severe practical tests. We want 
to press the point: to penetrate the armour; to ‘‘give him 
something toattend to”’; to break through or to break down. 
We come suddenly back to the formula “‘reality is what 
lies beneath’’; ‘‘it is what remains when you break down 
all you can.’’ Now this means that we sometimes actually 
go counter to our other tests of representativeness and har- 
mony. We take a kind of disharmony and untypicalness 
to characterise the most real self. Here, we say, we have 
the bed-rock; the last resort. Almost perversely sometimes 
we refuse to be sure that the man has really been living at his 
full depth, beyond all convention or assumption, until this 
disharmony has appeared. From Aristotle’s magnanimous 
man we react to the testing of Plato’s saint. We hesitate 
perhaps even over the beautiful description of the Happy 
Warrior, who 


“‘while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of heaven’s applause.” 





6 Jbid., Part 1, Section 3, Ch. 1. 
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It contrasts too directly with the cry through the mist, 
‘‘My God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

This demand for ‘‘rock-bottom”’ has its own dangers, as 
have all the other tests of reality. In the first place, we 
ought to distinguish between pain and behaviour towards 
pain. Mere suffering is no more sufficient than mere 
happiness to make a man real; at the best it can only dig 
down to a bit of personality which is not big enough to be 
called a self, and which will be covered again the moment 
that the grinding point is removed. Therefore R. H. 
Benson gives an absurd solution of a well-set problem in 
The Sentimentalists, when he supposes his fraudulent hero 
made genuine by mere persecution, with no moral reaction 
implied. In the second place, we cannot test the whole 
round of character by any one means;—the trial which 
presses in one part will not press in another. ‘‘ After I 
had been shut up for four months in a siege, daily exposed 
to shells, bullets, fever and starvation, I felt no relief when 
the relief came, but rather a dread of confronting the perils 
of ordinary life.’”’’7 In the third place, to seek reality only 
in extremity is like seeking the thing in itself by stripping 
off all its qualities. We have to grow to become our real 
selves, rather than to cut down. 

Perhaps this gives us the clue. ‘‘Pressure” and ‘‘bed- 
rock” are wrong words; what we want is the man’s full 
stretch, his reach and grasp, his utmost. Not only in trials 
but in every kind of experience (and every kind is needed), 
our reality is found in the most that we can do. In fact the 
unreality in our life and in ourselves is best looked on, not 
as an artificial building-on, but as a coming short. Whether 
it shows itself as inadequacy or as disharmony, or as un- 
relatedness, or as any kind of falsity, it is the easy way and 
cheap buying. ‘‘Real life” takes all our lives. 

HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 





7H. W. Nevinson, Essays in Rebellion, p. 20. 
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GUILD SOCIALISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
FUTURE. 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL. 


I. 
“Each age is a dream that is dying, 


And one that is coming to birth.” 
HIS passage was quoted by Mr. Cole in his Social 
Theory, forerunner with Self-Government in Industry of 
his present statement of Guild Socialism.'! He felt, he 
said, that it was ‘“‘profoundly true.”’ The dream that is 
dying is obviously the old laissez-faire industrialism; the 
one that is coming to birth is that view of future economic 
institutions which is peculiar to the Guild Socialists. Ina 
real sense Mr. Cole has made himself a special prophet. 
We have a right to ask with what reason. 

This particular statement of the Guild-Socialist belief is 
attractive in its reasonableness, in its experimental attitude 
toward the actual machinery of the future economic system, 
and in its lack of very dogmatic schematization within its 
own set limits. Of course, Mr. Cole would not have us 
ranging into the uncharted regions beyond his assumptions; 
but within these, we are given to understand, we are rela- 
tively free to make suggestions. Whatever criticisms of 
Mr. Cole’s work are to be made, have to be qualified, then, 
by saying that he is indefinite where definition would 
presume upon individual intelligence; and that where he is 
precise in prophecy he is equally clear in saying that if we 
do not like his suggestions, we are free to look for others, 
provided the essential aims are gained. Mutable small 
arrangements are not worth bickering about; to Mr. Cole 
they seem possible in a certain fashion which he presents 
but, one gathers, there is no point in all the intricate ar- 





1Guild Socialism. By G. D. H. Cole. New York, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, 1921. Pp. ix, 202. 
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rangements of his scheme which it would disturb him to 
have otherwise. Mr. Cole would like very much to be the 
architect who determines the form and scope of the in- 
dustrial edifice; but the interior decoration is altogether 
unimportant. 

One evidence of his feeling against general conformity in 
smaller matters is to be found in his constant insistence on 
the necessity for considerable local autonomy and his 
cautions against the too great dominance of large coérdinat- 
ing bodies in purely local production problems. Coérdina- 
tion to him is a rather necessary evil in large scale industry. 
But what codrdinating has to be done must be with a 
harmonizing, not a dominating, purpose. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Cole is not insistent on the 
perfection of detail in his economic scheme it is clear that he 
cares deeply about it. There is a warm affection for Guild 
Socialism apparent in every line of his book. And after all 
a scheme is a scheme no matter how respectful its prophet 
may be to the intelligence of others. It may be treated as 
such. 


II. 


An attempt to show the possible application of functional 
representation in a going industrial society must suggest, 
among other things, ways of selecting managers, of keeping 
a real discipline while the new freedom comes in, of re- 
organizing the basis and methods of rewarding industrial 
effort and of solving the perplexing problems involved in 
the relations between the makers of shoes and the makers 
of ships, makers of sugar and makers of iron. 

By keeping constantly to the minutie of industrialism, 
showing exact changes possible to be made exactly, in- 
dicating if not second and third, at least first steps, Mr. 
Cole might have been convincing. This was the kind of 
book Guild Socialism needed. It is yet to be written. 
Mr. Cole discusses all these problems but not concretely. 
The steps are flattened out into two levels with uncer- 
tainty between; so that it is still true, as some critics have 
Vol, XXXII—No. 3, 4 
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remarked, that Guild Socialism is a Panacea, a Utopia. 
There is one level on which we move at present; there is 
another at which we may arrive; but we still must ask how. 

If functional representation is at all an essential part of 
Guild Socialism, although it is but a small beginning, it 
must be admitted that the rather widespread development 
of plant unions in America is a first step toward this sort of 
positive worker’s control. The movement has not gone 
far; but if one is looking for first wavering steps, it is signif- 
icant. There is not much of a theory of the thing with us; 
it has no literary apostle; it has not been dignified into a 
school of thought. But it works astonishingly well in 
certain places (the Dutchess Bleachery at Wappinger’s 
Falls, for instance). American industrial managers, even 
most workers, would not like to have it called a step toward 
Guild Socialism, wherein they perhaps differ from the 
British (though it is doubtful) ; and there is, indeed, a crude 
wisdom in this. Social theorists are apt to assume that a 
first step implies a more or less rapid development to a 
logical end. Men in charge of actual arrangements know 
better. For industrial arrangements there is the harsh 
test of present efficiency in a going system with its rigid 
and hampering pecuniary limits. One step, perhaps, but 
not necessarily a second because a theory was implied by 
the first. 

Guild Socialists might learn a great deal by studying the 
mental processes of the men who manage industries. ior 
one thing they would discover that there could be no more 
effective damper to a promising movement toward real 
worker’s control than to call it functional representation or, 
worse yet, any kind of Socialism. For another there would 
be the fact, surprising in contrast with the first, that many 
managers of industry, American, at least, look forward 
with some eagerness to a greater and greater employee 
participation in the managing and owning functions, al- 
though they might greatly resent the formulation of the 
generalization that seems to flow from this attitude. Per- 
haps one reason for this is a disbelief in the managerial 
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ability of the untrained and therefore inexpert; and perhaps 
a feeling that not all workers can be fitted for a share in 
management. Most industrial liberals would rather each 
step should be tentative and without implications for future 
policy. 

One psychological theory upon which the Guild Social- 
ists lean heavily is a demand for freedom. But in reality 
this demand for freedom is nonexistent as such. There is 
a whole series of phenomena of revolt against restraint; but 
these are blind kicks against restriction. To say that there 
is abroad a demand for freedom is to postulate the force of 
an unrelated idea which in reality has no steady power in 
the minds of men. Theorists are on safer ground when 
they stick to the position that human nature makes certain 
demands on economic institutions and that in the long run 
these must be met because revolt after revolt will smash any 
institution which bears down too hard on the irreducible 
elements of human nature. 

However, Mr. Cole is not wholly consistent about these 
matters. He does do lip service to demands for freedom, 
men’s love of one another, ideas of service and the like, but 
when we try to see why it is that he has cared to formulate 
a theory of institutions it is clear enough that he has been 
governed by a feeling that institutions matter because 
they either thwart or further the expression of human 
impulses. This is defensible from one point of view and 
infinitely better than building upon a demand for freedom, 
but one may still inquire whether this is not stressing too 
much the institutions of society. For after all they can 
never be anything but lagging expressions of common will, 
perpetually out of date, made so because the generation 
which created them remains to administer and defend them. 


III. 


Mr. Cole himself said in Social Theory: ‘‘ Democracy is 
only real when it is conceived in terms of function and 
purpose” (p. 193). Cana theory of institutions envisage a 
satisfactory purpose? It is the particular not the general 
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environment that furnishes the real stimuli and means of 
expression. It is the bread, the shoes, the fur coat, not the 
institution of the market, which give satisfaction. The 
market only furnishes a more or less efficient way of getting 
bread and shoes and fur coats into people’s hands. Eco- 
nomic purpose is to be discovered by asking ourselves first 
what we want; we may then inquire the best way to get it. 
Finally, and probably not until after a trial, we inquire 
whether the satisfaction is worth the cost. Thus we may 
adapt institutions to our needs and discard the more costly, 
the less useful and the outworn. 

When does a set of institutions fit our purposes? The 
answer is, never! We have to progress away from institu- 
tions continually, constantly redefining what we want, 
constantly experimenting with ways of getting it, con- 
stantly weighing cost against satisfaction. The managers 
of industry will create the institutions; it is no part of the 
work of the theorist, the philosopher. By devising whole 
sets and schemes of future institutions they subject to the 
institution the real thing in which the satisfaction lies and 
in terms of which purpose must be defined. The purpose 
we must formulate and consider cannot be put in institu- 
tional terms; it must go behind institutions to goods and 
services. 

The Guild Socialist arrangements as Mr. Cole conceives 
them would be highly flexible and perhaps useful, though an 
industrial technician would have been in a position to make 
them definite, but purpose is to be defined in satisfactions 
and a theory of institutions is not fundamentally purposive. 

And as for the function by which the satisfactions are to 
be provided: a change of system cannot change the fact of 
the machine or the fact of the ‘‘ division of labor,” nor can 
it wholly eliminate monotony, fatigue and consequent 
revolt. All that can be said for Guild Socialism is that it 
presents a tentative suggestion for a better expression of 
our present economic activities. Admittedly a long time 
will be consumed in growing into the new arrangements. 
But in this long time will the course and plan of our in- 
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dustrial life be changed? This problem is not raised by 
Mr. Cole; but it will have to be raised. 

Behind Guild Socialist theory there is a broad assumption 
of a certain kind of a system for which the projected ar- 
rangements will be better than those we now have. This 
is perilously close to two sets of static premises. Certainly: 
the industrial premises are static. They are: (1) large, 
crowding populations, (2) rather highly urbanized life and 
(3) widespread organizations of factories and workshops. 
This is what we have now; and, although we may grow, it 
is assumed that the growth will and can be of only one sort. 
The institutional premises are more dynamic. Institutions 
may be made anything; but Mr. Cole would probably not 
deny that he feels sure of the desirability of an ultimate 
triumph for the Guild Socialist plan. And this may turn 
out to be an absolutist attitude, because it is to be foreseen 
that Mr. Cole will judge experience from now on by its 
effects on Guild Socialism. 

What is the justification for these assumptions? Simply 
the further assumption that Malthusianism is a correct 
statement of tendency, reinforced by diminishing returns, 
and that history will repeat itself. Populations will in- 
crease until the seats at nature’s table are filled; returns 
from agriculture and industry will refuse to increase in 
proportion to the effort and material we invest; cities will 
grow; industries other than agriculture will attain such 
swollen proportions that the workers in them cannot be fed. 
There will come war, famine and pestilence—as they have 
come before—unless we adopt Guild Socialism. 

But is it not thinkable that we may turn aside from all 
this? That our development may be of another kind 
altogether? Our increasing nearness to the practical uses 
of solar energy, of radio activity, of the differences of tem- 
perature of the sea at different depths, of the wind and 
waves, the possibilities of new fertilizations of the land and 
the certainty of vast possibilities of the increase of food 
supplies—these may carry us into an industrial future we 
can neither predict nor suggest. 
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The large factory unit will lose much of its economic 
superiority as we progress away from coal to the use of more 
easily transported power. If the decrease of costs is a 
great part of the reason for large-scale industry, it is quite 
possible that we may be rapidly returning to an era of home 
manufacture. This would break down the cities overnight. 
It may also be that by voluntary reduction of the birth rate 
predictions based on the past growth of population may be 
entirely upset. We are not justified in saying that man 
will not do what he has never done. This is only to say 
that ultimate schemes, however reasonable or mutable, 
must be built on ultimate premises in industrial life. And 
it is never safe to admit static ultimate premises. 

In a wide sense there seems to be implied in the elabora- 
tion of a whole future scheme of intricate industrial ar- 
rangements, such as Guild Socialism becomes in Mr. Cole’s 
hands, a kind of imagination that ranges only within pre- 
conceived limits. Was it not this sort of limitation that 
caused Santayana to remark: ‘‘A great imaginative apathy 
has fallen on the mind. One half the world is amused in 


tinkering obsolete armor as Don Quixote did his helmet; 
deputing it, after a series of catastrophes, to be at last 
sound and invulnerable. The other half, the naturalists 
who have studied psychology and evolution, look at life 
from the outside, and the processes of nature make them 
forget her uses’’ ? 


Rexrorp G. TUGWELL. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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SPECULATION, LEGITIMATE AND 
ILLEGITIMATE. 


ROBERT J. HUTCHEON. 


HE word “speculation,” to the impassioned social 
reformer, is like red to a bull. All his latent belliger- 
ency against things as they are is roused into strenuous 
action when he hears the word or reflects on the crazy 
mentality and the reckless activities it stands for. And 
there is a great deal in speculation as we have known it and 
still know it in modern capitalistic countries to justify such 
wrath. Most students of economic history are willing to 
admit that our present capitalistic system has succeeded, as 
no past system ever did, in producing an immense volume 
of economic goods and services, but its defects are almost 
equally glaring and of these none is more obvious than the 
evil of speculation. It is quite conceivable that the capital- 
istic system may rid itself of this evil and still maintain its 
main structure but, as the last four years have shown, it 
has not yet done so. The horrors and tragedies of war did 
not sober the minds of the people to the point of making 
them content with the regular returns of daily industry. 
When money is easy, people seem to be as ready as ever to 
plunge into the wildest schemes for making wealth over 
night, to risk all on the chance of large and quick returns. 
Because of the bad odor which speculative ‘‘booms’”’ and 
gambling on the produce- and stock-exchanges have gener- 
ated, the moralist who knows little if anything about 
economics condemns all forms of speculation without any 
discrimination whatsoever. Perhaps he has paid a visit to 
the Stock-Exchange in New York or the Bourse in Paris 
and has seen the wild gesticulations and heard the excited 
shouting of the brokers as they bargain with one another 
there and, with this picture in his mind, has concluded that 
speculation is a form of insanity or, if he cannot go that far, 
at least something akin to the chattering of apes in the 
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tree tops. But such wholesale condemnation carries no 
conviction to minds that are patiently investigating the 
whole subject with the desire to see things as they really are. 
Such persons are not content to stand in front of a produce- 
exchange or a stock-exchange and curse them for their evil 
deeds. They wish to know the whole story of speculation, 
to see why the exchanges arose, to discover what economic 
functions they have performed and to relate them, if possi- 
ble, to the broader phenomena of human life with which 
they are already familiar. While the bewildered spectator 
of the stock-exchange, on one of its wild days, sees in its 
activities nothing but the antics of madmen, the serious 
student becomes more and more aware, as he studies, that 
the forces which he sees in such feverish activity there are 
the same forces that he is familiar with in daily life, only in 
a@ more concentrated, intensified and artificial form. It is 
sometimes said that to know all is to forgive all. Such a 
sentiment carried to the extreme and acted out in life would 
disarm us in the presence of aggressive evil. But if we 
may not say that to know all is to forgive all, at least we 
may say that to know all is to condemn and fight with dis- 
crimination and to that end it may be worth while to dis- 
cuss once again ‘“‘speculation, legitimate and illegitimate,” 
even though to many readers it may be nothing more than 
threshing old straw. 

The broad fact of life in which all speculation is rooted is 
the fact of risk. It may conceivably be true, as the 
mechanistic philosophers contend, that the universe is a 
vast machine and we but cogs in it, but at least it does not 
seem so in actual experience. If a machine does not break 
down, we can predict what it will do for a long time to come 
but in human life we know not what a day or an hour may 
bring forth. No doubt human life is law-abiding but the 
factors in it are so numerous, so complex, so varied that 
prediction is impossible. There is hardly a phase of it into 
which risk does not enter. Every new home is a venture. 
Every mother risks her life in giving birth to her first-born 
child. Every choice of trade or profession is a sort of 
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challenge to destiny. Every religion, every philosophy is a 
spiritual and intellectual forecast. Every international 
treaty is a hope. There is too much evidence of law and 
regularity in the world to warrant the statement that chance 
is king but at least uncertainty is everywhere and every 
human being who wishes to be more than a cog in a machine 
must venture out into the unknown. 

Nowhere is risk more obvious than in the economic as- 
pect of our life. Through all stages of social evolution 
man’s struggle for a livelihood has had its ups and downs. 
In the fishing and hunting stage men must have had hard 
luck now and then as fishers and hunters have to-day. In 
the pastoral stage epidemics and storms must have often 
played havoc with the herds and flocks. In the early 
agricultural stage the return to labor must have been 
almost entirely dependent on the weather, for the methods 
of cultivating and fertilizing were very primitive. Nor has 
risk been eliminated from the modern world although our 
methods in agriculture, commerce, manufacture and finance 
have been improved beyond the wildest dreams of our great 
grandfathers. Indeed in some respects our risks to-day 
are greater than those of a much earlier time. The early 
makers of cloth, for example, made it from the wool of their 
own sheep to meet the definite needs of their own families. 
In a sense, they controlled both supply and demand. No 
transportation and no elaborate machinery were required. 
The whole process might be carried on, indeed was carried 
on, within the same family or clan. They manufactured 
directly for their own needs out of raw materials which they 
themselves produced. 

How different to-day! No man knows through whose or 
how many hands the shirt or the shoes he wears had passed 
before he bought them. All he knows is that the hands 
were very numerous. The farmer, the sailor, the railroad- 
man, the machine-maker, the spinner, the weaver, the tan- 
ner, the garment-maker, the shoemaker and a long list of 
other workers had to do their part, in utter ignorance of one 
another, before the shirt or the shoes could be handed over 
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the counter to him. We do not go to our merchants and 
order the articles we desire far in advance of our need of 
them. That is, production does not go on in response to 
definite demands. It goes on before desire has expressed 
itself and its amount is determined by some one’s guess as 
to what the demand willbe. The time that elapses between 
the beginning and the end of a productive process may cover 
years and the journeys and transformations that an article 
often undergoes in the course of the process would, if known 
completely, stagger the imagination of the simple person 
who buys things across the counter without asking how 
they came to be. Indeed production in anticipation of 
demand is one of the fundamental characteristics of our 
economic system. Risk or speculation or venturing out 
into the unknown is an inevitable accompaniment of eco- 
nomic specialization and division of labor. The farmer has 
no absolute guarantee of a harvest when he sows his grain 
or plants his trees and vines. The retail merchant has no 
guarantee that demand will take from his shelves all the 
goods he buys from the wholesaler. The manufacturer 
has no guarantee when he manufactures for stock that he 
will find customers for his goods. All of them alike produce 
in the hope of effective demand but no power on earth can 
guarantee that the demand will be what they desire. 

The risk is greatest at the two ends of the productive 
process, the supply of raw materials and the demand over 
the counter. The merely mechanical part of the productive 
process, that is, the manufacture of raw materials into goods 
ready for use has its unforeseen accidents, no doubt, but 
human ingenuity and inventive genius have reduced these 
to a minimum. Man has such control over the power of 
steam, water and electricity and such skill in creating and 
using machinery that, given the raw material of production, 
he can make out of it almost what he pleases. If the whole 
productive process were as much in his power as the manu- 
facturing part of it, there would be no such thing as specu- 
lation at all. Risk would be eliminated. The economic 
life might be turned over more and more to machinery and 
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human beings could dedicate their lives for the most part 
to play, culture, travel and religion. 

But as soon as man steps out of the back door of his 
manufacturing plant to look for his raw materials, he finds 
himself in a world which he does not and never will be able 
to control. His wool comes, perhaps, from Australia and 
its abundance and price will depend on the amount of the 
rainfall, which determines the quality of the pasture in that 
far-away country. Or if he uses cotton, his supply will be 
determined partly by the presence or absence of frost in 
the cotton-belt. If he is a miller, he keeps his weather-eye 
open, for the rainfall in the wheat-belt will determine how 
much he must pay for his wheat. If he mines for gold or 
silver or ore or coal he never knows when the vein he is 
working will peter out. If he is an oil-producer, he never 
knows when his well will cease to flow. If he is a fisherman, 
he cannot foresee when the luck will turn against him. As 
we have already said, man’s control over the manufacturing 
process and over the agencies of transportation is stronger 
with each new decade but face to face with the weather and 
the uncertainties of the treasures that lie buried under the 
surface of the earth, he is brought up short and made to 
feel the risks of his existence. Inside the factory, he is 
lord and master. Outside the factory he is a dependent 
creature and can never be sure of the amounts of wool, 
cotton, wheat, sugar, coffee, fruit, oil, natural gas, gold, 
silver, copper, etc., that nature will give him in return for 
his labor. As a producer of raw materials, uncertainty dogs 
his footsteps every day. 

And there is another factor in the supply of raw material 
that causes him trouble. People want flour from the miller 
every day. They also want, if not every day, at least at 
every season, cotton and cloth from the textile manufac- 
turers. But nature does not supply the raw material for 
these goods every day. They come only once a year and, 
as we must pick berries when they are ripe or go without 
them in the winter, so the manufacturer must secure his 
raw material when it comes on the market or at least make 
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a contract for it some considerable time before he is likely 
to use it. 

Here, then, at the supply-end of the productive process 
we have two great uncertainties: on the one hand, the 
weather and the possible petering out of the mines, oil-wells, 
gas-wells, etc.; on the other hand, the irregular nature of 
the supply as contrasted with the regular nature of demand. 
Manufacturers must make contracts for their raw material 
months before they use it in the manufacturing process and 
without any guarantee that the price will not fall in the 
meantime. 

At the other end of the productive process, that is, the 
demand-end, the risk is no less real. The desires of human 
beings are as fickle and unpredictable as the weather. The 
psychologist is no more reliable than the weather-prophet. 
Demand changes with the fashions and fashions change so 
rapidly that it is difficult for the conservative person to 
keep up with them. The weather also has its effect on 
demand. A hot dry summer sends the demand for muslins 
and cottons up and the demand for rainproof goods down, 
a cool wet summer just reverses the demand. The general 
prosperity of the community also has its effect. In war- 
time, when wages were high and we were all deceived by the 
fictitious prosperity of the country, demand mounted and 
mounted, following the prices up and up, but once the bal- 
loon of prosperity had burst, demand fell to a point where 
it was too small to keep all our factories going. Again, 
demand is profoundly affected by influences that are only 
temporary. During the war the demand for shells, rifles, 
bayonets, guns, masks, ammunition, ships, submarine- 
chasers, aeroplanes and all the other weapons of war, as well 
as for blankets, socks, shoes, clothes, sweaters and many 
other kinds of wearing apparel, was limited only by our 
capacity to produce them. Now that the war is over that 
particular demand has dwindled and will dwindle still 
farther if we succeed in agreeing with other nations to limit 
armaments. Again, demand for an article is always limited 
by the possibility of using something else in its place. If 
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woolens go too high, people use cotton. If wheat flour is 
dear, they use rye or barley or rice. If the price of butter 
soars, they use oleomargarine. If they have to pay a high 
price for the legitimate drama, they go to the movies. If 
they cannot afford real diamonds, they use brilliants. And 
so on ad infinitum. Demand is a flirt and cannot be long 
depended on. And yet flirt though she be, industry cannot 
wait until she has expressed herself. Someone must guess 
as to what she will want and set the wheels of his factory 
moving to satisfy her when her voice is once heard. 

The whole productive process might be likened to a bridge 
resting on two piers. The bridge itself or the manufactur- 
ing part of the productive process is sound or nearly so. 
But the two piers—supply of the raw materials and demand 
over the counter—are constantly shrinking or expanding 
and so render the whole bridge more or less unstable. And 
yet it is quite impossible for human ingenuity to stabilize 
the two piers. Unless we are willing to scrap our whole 
specialized system of production and go back to the patri- 
archal stage of industry, when each family produced its 
own raw material and manufactured only for its own needs, 
we must face the two great risks already described. Some- 
one must run the risk that a change in the supply will 
lower prices and thus make the cost of production greater 
than the price obtainable for the manufactured article. 
This risk might be overcome if society were to extend the 
cold-storage principle and store away an immense accumu- 
lation of raw materials in the fat years, which could be 
drawn on when the supply of the current year was low, but 
as yet we have no storehouse for such an accumulation and 
no guarantee that it might not be as costly to maintain it as 
to take the risks as they come. Someone also must run 
the risk of making a wrong estimate of demand, for no man 
or nation of men can foresee with certainty what effective 
demand over the counter will be. Conceivably this risk 
also might be eliminated. If every human being the world 
over could and would determine and express his demands 
for the next three or four years to his grocer, baker, butcher, 
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shoemaker, garment-maker and to all the other individuals 
and the companies from whom and which he is accustomed 
to buy goods and services, we might stabilize the demand- 
end of the productive process. But such a determination 
beforehand of individual demand is quite impossible. It 
is easier and better to run the risks we are fairly familiar 
with than to experiment with so impossible a scheme. 

Granting that the risks described are inevitable, our next 
question must be: who is going to assume them and what 
reward is he likely to ask for so doing? It is just at this 
point that the speculator enters. The speculator is society’s 
risk-bearer, and the reward he asks for his service is the 
profit he makes when his estimate turns out to be a correct 
one. As the economic process has become more and more 
complex, society has had to resort to highly specialized 
workers and the speculator is just a striking instance of 
specialization. He bakes no bread; he manufactures no 
cloth or cotton or flannel; he knows nothing or at least need 
know nothing of the technique of any industry; he handles 
no raw materials in a physical way, and yet he performs a 
genuine service for all the men who do these things. At 
the supply-end of the productive process, especially, he 
bears the risks which would hamper the manufacturer if he 
had to bear them himself. 

In order to be free to devote his entire attention to the 
technical process of manufacture, the manufacturer can 
use several devices to get rid of risk. For example, he can 
manufacture only to order, charging a price which will 
enable him to make a profit over the cost of the raw mate- 
rial at the time when the contract is entered into and the 
cost of manufacture. But while this is possible to a few 
firms in an industry or even to a whole stage in an industry, 
it is never possible to an industry as a whole. The tailor 
may keep samples rather than cloth; some manufacturers 
may weave patterns, send them out to possible customers 
and make cloth only on demand and never for stock; but 
if we follow the goods in their passage from one stage of the 
industry to another, we will inevitably find someone who 
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cannot wait for orders if he is to have any part in the pro- 
ductive process at all. 

Or, again, the manufacturer can get rid of risk by dealing 
in futures. When he buys raw material at a certain time 
and price for delivery at a certain date in the future, he 
runs the risk of a fall in the price before his contract calls 
for delivery, in which case he might have to manufacture 
at a loss. But by a simple device he may protect himself 
against that risk. He can sell the same amount, for the 
same time ahead, at the same price, so that what he loses 
on his purchase he gains on his sale or what he gains on his 
purchase he loses on his sale. In other words, in order to 
insure himself against risk, from a fall in price, he foregoes 
the possibility of gain from a rise of price or, as Professor 
Seligmann has put it, ‘‘the business man resorts to specula- 
tion to free his business from speculative influences.” 

But have the risks been abolished by this dealing in 
futures on the part of the manufacturer or importer? Not 
at all. They have simply been turned over to the specula- 
tor. While the manufacturer or importer sacrifices a 
possible gain in order to insure himself against a possible 
loss, the speculator risks a possible loss in order to make a 
possible gain. 

He works in the following manner. He gathers from all 
possible sources such as trade-papers, consular reports, 
market-reports, agents, travelers, etc., all the information 
he can about the supply of and the demand for the articles 
he deals in, and, then, on the basis of his interpretation of 
the information, he forecasts price-fluctuations and buys 
or sells as his judgment dictates. If he expects prices to 
go up, either because the supply is likely to be small or 
because the demand is likely to be great, he buys now, for 
present delivery or future delivery as the case may be. 
His buying now tends to send up the price at once and as 
the price goes up consumption is checked, that is, instead 
of having a feast and a famine as might be the case without 
the speculator, society consumes a scarce commodity at a 
slower rate—while it misses the feast, it escapes the famine. 
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And more than that, by checking consumption or making 
supply and demand harmonize better over a period of time, 
he lessens the price-fluctuations or prevents the price from 
going as high as it would have gone if society had wakened 
up some dreary morning to find that the supply of the 
goods in question was lower than anyone had supposed. 

On the other hand, if his forecast is that prices must go 
down because supply is likely to be plentiful or demand low, 
he sells now for future delivery. He has none of the goods 
he sells in present possession but he is confident that, when 
the time for delivery comes, he will be able to buy from 
others what he needs to meet his own contracts at a lower 
figure than he has contracted for. As a result of his selling 
prices go down, consumption is stimulated, the stock of the 
article now in existence is used up and, when the new 
stock arrives, society is able to get the greatest possible 
satisfaction from it because of the systematic spreading 
out of the supply over the whole season. 

The speculator, then, when he knows his business, per- 
forms a very useful social service. He helps to establish 
an equilibrium between supply and demand. He promotes 
an expedient rate of consumption by stimulating it when 
the supply promises to be abundant and checking it when 
the supply is likely to be small. He makes the daily market 
price conform to the seasonal market price and thus mini- 
mizes the very price-fluctuations out of which he draws his 
profit. Thus he stabilizes the economic’ life of the com- 
munity as well as secures for it the largest possible satisfac- 
tion from the goods consumed. Of course he does not set 
out deliberately to do this. He is not often a philanthro- 
pist, in his business relations at least. The shrewdest 
speculator makes mistakes now and then and every mis- 
take costs both him and society dear, for then price-fluctua- 
tion is greater than it would otherwise have been. But 
when he is a genuine specialist and informs himself carefully 
concerning the probable supply of and demand for the raw 
material he deals in, he is an essential part of the economic 
mechanism and deserves a reward for his risk-taking. 
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I have contended thus far that the genuine speculator 
who speculates with his own money performs a useful 
public service,—he bears the risks which the manufacturers 
and importers are eager to escape and, when his estimate 
is correct, he stabilizes the economic life of the community 
by minimizing price-fluctuations. But legitimate specula- 
tion passes into illegitimate gambling about as easily as 
marriage passes into divorce among the movie-actors. 
Our next step, then, will be to follow the stages of ‘the 
rake’s progress”’ and to see how a necessary social function 
becomes a public nuisance and even a grave social malady. 

The least guilty form of illegitimate speculation is buying 
and selling by a genuine speculator on insufficient capital. 
According to Bradstreet’s Review about 40 per cent of the 
business failures each year are due to lack of capital, but in 
the ordinary business-world the failure of one firm does not 
necessarily involve other persons. If one store closes its 
doors its customers can easily find what they want else- 
where. But when a speculator fails for lack of capital, he 
almost inevitably involves others. He has sold to his cus- 
tomers for future delivery goods which he cannot buy when 
the time for delivery comes because he has made a wrong 
estimate of the price and has not enough capital to bear 
the loss involved. In the meantime, his customers in their 
turn, expecting him to fulfill his contract, no doubt made 
contracts with their customers to supply them with manu- 
factured goods at a certain price. Hence when the specu- 
lator fails them and they must go anew into the market for 
raw material and buy what they need at a higher price, it 
is often impossible for them to fulfill their own contracts 
except at a loss which ruins them. The speculator as a 
risk-bearer cannot escape the possibility of loss now and 
then, and he owes it to the business community with which 
he deals to have enough capital to assume the whole risk 
and not throw part of it on his customers who are virtually 
paying him to take it off their shoulders. 

The most guilty form of illegitimate speculation in which 
the professional speculator indulges is manipulating the 
Vol. XXXII—No. 3. 5 
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market or producing artificial price-fluctuations. The 
criminal character of this treachery to our economic system 
may be inferred from the fact that one trenchant writer 
compares such speculators to wreckers who falsify the coast- 
lights to mislead ships. Most men would consider lynch- 
ing almost too easy a death for the latter offenders but the 
former generally escape with their booty without any 
punishment whatsoever, because the general public has no 
appreciation of the disastrously anti-social character of their 
conduct. Perhaps the speculators themselves are not fully 
aware of the damage they are causing society. 

To see the full significance of this kind of speculation, let 
us recall how production in our present economic system 
is regulated. How does the farmer, the producer of raw 
material, the importer, the manufacturer know when the 
community wants a certain commodity? There is no cen- 
tral committee sitting in New York or London or Paris or 
Berlin to which he can apply for information. He can- 
not collect the information from the prospective buyers 
themselves. And yet he produces blindly unless he can 
get some indication of what is actually desired. The 
indicator he follows is price. It may not be an ideal indi- 
cator. Indeed some economists contend that market- 
value or price is not a good guide to the best use of the 
productive powers of society, inasmuch as it tends to the 
production of luxuries rather than of necessities since luxu- 
ries yield the greater profit. But, whether ideal or not, 
price is the indicator that the producer must follow. When 
the price of a commodity is high, he concludes that the 
supply is low or the demand large and increases his produc- 
tion. When the price is low, he concludes that supply is 
abundant or demand small and decreases his production, 
or at least does not increase it. To falsify the indicator, 
that is, to cause an artificial fluctuation of price without 
any relation to the equilibrium of supply and demand is to 
throw the whole producing-world into confusion. 

Now, that is exactly what the professional speculator 
does when he manipulates the market. After a careful 
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study of the whole situation, he concludes, let us say, that 
the supply of a certain raw material in constant demand is 
going to be scarce and therefore that the price, when this 
fact becomes known, is sure to go high. He wishes, there- 
fore, to get as much as possible of the supply into ‘his own 
hands. How does he, or rather, let us say, how does the 
syndicate to which he belongs, go about it? It scatters 
false reports about the amount of the supply in sight, that 
is, it gives people to understand that the supply will be 
abundant and the price low. It backs up its false reports 
by selling for future delivery and thus forces the price down. 
Others, less well informed, on seeing the downward trend 
of the generally reliable indicator, price, also sell. Their 
selling forces the price still further down and stimu- 
lates consumption,—in this case against the social interest 
since the supply is small. But, as the prices fall towards 
the lower levels, the manipulators themselves buy secretly 
and in a scattered way until they get a considerable portion 
of the supply within their control. Then at the psychologi- 
cal moment they buy quite openly and, as open buying 
always causes prices to rise, they are able to force the price 
of the commodity they deal in to a higher level than it 
would otherwise have reached. Thus by falsifying the 
indicator, price, they confuse the whole economic situation, 
ruin many of their business rivals and force the whole 
community to pay more for a commodity than would have 
been necessary, had speculation followed its more usual 
legitimate course. Our present economic system has many 
sleepless enemies attacking it from the outside but their 
blows are harmless compared with those dealt against it 
from within by its own professed friends. It is not sur- 
prising that Professor Henry Clay has likened them to 
wreckers who falsify the coast-lights. 

Thus far I have discussed only the illegitimate specula- 
tion of the professional speculator. From the moral point 
of view, no doubt, he is the most guilty man on the exchange, 
for he knows what he does and deliberately chooses the evil. 
But for every big deliberate wrecker of the economic system 
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there are a thousand petty gamblers who may be considered 
less guilty than he only because they do not generally 
know as clearly as he the social meaning of what they are 
doing. These are the so-called “lambs” or ‘‘fliers” or 
outsiders who have made no professional study of the 
markets or of any one commodity, who have no intention 
of actually receiving or delivering the goods they buy or 
sell, and who have seldom more than enough money (and 
often not enough) to maintain the margin they must put 
up on the price of their purchases. How large this kind of 
speculation is may be seen from the fact mentioned by 
Hadley that ‘‘the sales of certain commercial staples such as 
wheat, cotton, or petroleum in the New York market in 
some years are fifty times as great as the actual deliveries, 
and of the transactions in stocks, perhaps an equally small 
proportion represents purchases for investment.” All 
these transactions can possibly mean, from a business point 
of view, is betting on the future price of commodities or of 
stocks. They are not based on careful study; they have in 
view no bona fide business; they are not forms of investment; 
they are simply bets or gambles, rendered possible by the 
standardizing of the great commodities such as cotton, 
wheat and wool, by the homogeneity of all the stocks of the 
same company of the same grade and by the fact that there 
is always a market and a market price for such things. 
The business-community, by standardizing commodities 
and stocks, aimed only at making possible an easy and 
rapid transaction of legitimate buying and selling but 
the gambler exploits the social machinery for his own 
speculative, individual ends. 

The evil of such speculation does not consist in what is 
cal'ed trading on margin. Any form of buying on credit 
is really trading on margin. The farmer who buys land on 
a mortgage is working on a margin. The real evils are to 
be found elsewhere. In the first place, such speculation 
maintains in existence a parasitic class of brokers who are 
not needed at all for legitimate speculation. If it were not 
for the large flocks of lambs who come up to the markets 
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every year to be sheared, most of the brokers whose labor 
is now wasted would have to become producers in order 
to get a living. In the second place, it is the outsiders or 
fliers who make possible the manipulation of the market 
by the professional wreckers. The glittering misinforma- 
tion which is sent out by these men is meant to deceive 
the ‘“‘lambs,’’ and the ease with which they can be deceived 
puts a premium on the manipulation of the prices by the 
operators. As a consequence of their ignorant, though 
often self-confident, gambling, not only does the profes- 
sional operator absorb their margin but through them 
hurts the community by causing unnecessary price-fluctua- 
tions. In the third place, such gamblers speculate with 
money which ought to be kept safe and not risked at all. 
To a man with a salary of, say, $2,000 per year, a loss of 
$500 does more harm than a gain of $500 does good, inas- 
much as the loss is taken out of the necessaries of life where- 
as the gain is only added on to the luxuries. This would be 
true even if the losses and gains balanced, but of course 
they do not balance. Pitted against the professional opera- 
tor the ‘‘lambs”’ have no chance and though now and then 
one of them may make a lucky hit and thereby set on fire 
the imagination of his neighbors, as a class their fate is to 
be shorn and exposed naked to the cruel elements. In the 
fourth place, the gambling habit exercises a demoralizing 
influence over the minds of all who indulge in it. It keeps 
themin a continuous state of feverish excitement; it distracts 
from the steady work on which their welfare as well as that 
of the community depends and it encourages in them a 
reckless, anti-social individualism which seeks only its own 
gain and pleasure, no matter what the cost may be to the 
group to which they belong. 

To sum up all I have said in a few words: speculation has 
not only a legitimate but also a necessary place in our 
modern business-world. The speculator is only a highly 
specialized risk-taker and risks are inevitable so long as 
supply of raw materials and demand over the counter are 
uncertain. We may always test the legitimacy of specula- 
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tion, therefore, simply by asking whether or not it tends 
to adjust supply and demand to one another and thus 
secure the best rate of consumption by the community. 
All forms of commodity-speculation which, with or without 
intention, tend to destroy the equilibrium of supply and 
demand are unquestionably anti-social and illegitimate. 
With almost equal certainty we may say that speculation in 
stocks is harmful. We may except speculation in the stock 
of new companies, for here the speculator may be helping 
to launch an enterprise that will serve a social end, but at 
least marginal speculation in the stock of old companies 
where the supply is fixed and therefore does not need to be 
adjusted to demand serves no useful social purpose and for 
the four reasonsalready given may be classed as illegitimate. 
The case concerning speculation in land is almost equally 
clear. While the area of land is fixed, land-usefulness and 
land-availability are not. Hence when the speculator in 
land actually brings buyer and seller together, when he 
ferrets out the possibilities of making land more useful, 
when he makes land accessible and therefore available by 
road or tramway or railroad, in a word, when he increases 
land-usefulness and land-availability, he serves a social 
purpose and is worthy of a reward. But when he merely 
buys land in the hope of a rise in price without doing any- 
thing to promote its usefulness or availability, that is, when 
he simply takes part in a speculative boom, he not only 
performs no social service but, by helping to keep land out 
of use and by promoting violent price-fluctuations, is guilty 
of a real social disservice. 

What cure or cures we may ultimately find for the evils 
of speculation it is difficult now to foresee. The great 
danger in all drastic measures of reform is that while de- 
stroying the bad kinds of speculation we may do serious 
injury to the good and necessary kinds. The Exchanges 
themselves may do a great deal by constantly revising and 
rigorously enforcing their rules. The State may do some- 
thing by gathering and making public all the information 
available concerning the great staples, by enforcing pub- 
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licity of all stock-transactions and by extending its present 
legislation against gambling and betting to certain forms 
of stock-speculation. But after all the great source of 
illegitimate speculation is the rashness, greed, and gullibility 
of the general public, and these states of mind cannot be 
legislated out of existence. What is needed is a great moral 
and intellectual crusade against the low moral standards 
and the economic ignorance which the gambling practices 
of to-day show to be characteristic of so many people. 
It is their crazy worship of wealth, their unthinking and 
unethical eagerness to make something out of nothing, 
their unreasoning passion to get a place or to keep their 
place in the social whirl that drive so many people into the 
gambling habit. The only sure cure for that habit, there- 
fore, is a new and sounder philosophy of life. The new 
generation must learn that the way to happiness lies, not 
through great fortunes legitimately or illegitimately made, 
but through work and home and friendship and art and 
music and literature and religion. If we could only get 
our children to see and practise that simple but profound 
lesson, the illegitimate speculation which is so great a curse 
to-day would begin to disappear because the source: from 
which it now flows would be dried up. 
Rospert J. HUTCHEON. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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THE MODERN WORLD-ORDER AND THE 
ORIGINAL NATURE OF MAN.! 


DANIEL BELL LEARY. 


I 


" E shall be able,’”’ wrote Descartes, ‘‘to find an art, by 

which, knowing the force and action of fire, water, 
air, stars, the heavens and all other objects, as clearly as we 
know the various trades of our artisans, we may be able to 
employ them in the same way for their appropriate uses and 
to make ourselves the masters and possessors of nature. 
And this will not be solely for the pleasure of enjoying with 
ease and by ingenious devices all the good things of the world, 
but principally for the preservation and improvement of all 
human health, which is both the foundation of all other 
goods and the means of strengthening and quickening the 
spirit itself.” We have come to know the forces; we have, 
in a measure, mastered nature; but as for the rest of the 
program, we have, I contend, fallen far short. The modern 
world-order is but partial order; it is mere external tidiness ; 
“The best is yet to be, The last of life for which the first was 
made.” 





1 A selected bibliography, covering the field of this brief essay, falls into three 
parts. First, those references applying biology or psychology to the problems 
of the individual and the group; Tead, O., Instincts in Industry; Wallas, G., 
The Great Society, and Human Nature in Politics; Lippmann, W., Drift and 
Mastery, and A Preface to Politics; Trotter, W., Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War; Veblen, T., The Instinct of Workmanship, and Theory of the Leisure 
Class; Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology (particularly Vol. I.); Me- 
Dougall, W., Social Psychology; Marot, H., The Creatwe Impulse in Industry; 
Metchnikoff, E., The Nature of Man, and The Prolongation of Life; Parker, C., 
The Casual Laborer; Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behavior- 
ist; Loeb, J., The Mechanistic Conception of Life; Cory, H. E., The Intellectuals 
and the Wage Workers; Paul, E. and C., Creative Revolution; Russell, B., Why 
Men Fight, and Proposed Roads to Freedom; Walling, W. E., Larger Aspects of 
Socialism; Barnes, H. E., Psychology and History; Goldenweiser, A. A., History, 
Psychology and Culture; Bernard, L.L., Transition to an Objective System of 
Social Control; Woodworth, R. S., Dynamic Psychology; Pillsbury, W. B., 
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This quotation from Descartes exemplifies an ever-recur- 
ring reaction to the world and the society in which men have 
lived and toiled; it is but one example of the constant swing 
from one extreme to another. Two fundamentally different 
syntheses, two radically opposed generalizations, have had, 
at different times, the allegiance of men and women,—one, 
the romantic, mystical protest against nature and the world- 
order, and the other the scientific, classical, severely cold, 
intellectual jubilee. They overlap, they are seldom “‘pure,”’ 
they contend, they rise and fall in relative strength and 
appeal, but each still speaks forsupremacy. At the present 
moment, there is little doubt, the scientific attitude, the love 
for facts, the reverence for classification and description has 
the upper hand; we live in an age of science. Salvation is 
to be found in knowledge, here and now; the senses are su- 
preme, particularly if they have had, in their investigations, 
the aid of instruments of precision. Romanticism and 
mysticism have had too little to show compared with the 
wonders of science; nor have their claims led to the same 
pragmatic control of affairs; science can do, whereas non- 
science may merely feel, and make vague promises for the 
future. 





Psychology of Nationality and Internationalism; Partridge, G. E., The Psychology 
of Nations; Schneider, H. W., Science aud Social Progress; Baldwin, J. M., Dar- 
win and the Humanities; Conklin, E. G., Heredity and Environment in the De- 
velopment of Men; Paton, S., Human Behavior; Martin, E. D., The Behavior of 
Crowds; Hayes, E. C., Sociology and Ethics; and many others. 

A second group, of more philosophical nature, includes: Perry, R. B., The 


Present Conflict of Ideals, and Present Philosophical Tendencies; Holt, E. B., 


The Freudian Wish, and The Concept of Consciousness; Spaulding, E. G., The 
New Rationalism; Holt, Marvin, etc., The New Realism; Dewey, Moore, etc., 
Creative Intelligence; Mackenzie, J. S., Elements of Constructive Philosophy; and 
many other titles in the field of the newer realism. 

The third group is more definitely Freudian, but in the wider sense: White, 
W. A., Foundations of Psychiatry; Rank and Sachs, Significance of Psychoanaly- 
sis for the Mental Sciences; Freud, S., Totem and Taboo; Abraham, K., Dreams 
and Myths, a Study in Race Psychology; Adler, A., Study of Organ Inferiority 
and Its Psychical Compensation; Bradby, M. K., The Logic of the Unconscious 
Mind; White, W. A., Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and After; Kempf, 
E. J., The Autonomic Functions and the Personality; and many others, particu- 
larly in the field of abnormal psychology. 
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But the vision of Descartes has been forgotten; science 
has indeed fulfilled its promise of control, but the purpose 
of that control has been lost sight of in the tremendous com- 
plexity of the wonders that have been laid bare. Man and 
nature have been divorced, and science has become, instead 
of the servant of man, his veritable taskmaster; human 
values are sacrificed to the ideal of ‘‘impersonal knowledge’’; 
Man has become a recording device in the service of the 
environment. Even where science has apparently con- 
cerned itself with human values it has done so in what may 
properly be called an ‘‘inhuman,” 7.e., an impersonal, way. 
Medical science, for example, has lengthened, tremendously, 
the span of life; has made it possible, by virtue of the 
control of disease, the disposal of waste and sewage, the 
elimination of birth-dangers, the discovery of antiseptics 
and vaccines, to live a healthier and a longer life. But the 
problem of Descartes is still thereby untouched; life is not, 
merely in virtue of its length, thereby valuable, enjoyable, 
desirable. Not yet has science intimately concerned itself 
with the quality of existence, with those inner sanctions 
which make life worth while, or with the outer conditions 
which would bring them about. 


IT 


The present, then, is the era of science, of the fact valued 
as a fact, of interpretation and description in terms of 
quantity, organization, relationships. “It is commonly 
held,’* writes Veblen in The Place of Science in Modern 
Civilization, ‘‘that modern Christendom is superior to any 
and all other systems of civilized life. Other ages and other 
cultural regions are by contrast spoken of as lower, or more 
archaic, or less mature. The claim is, that the modern 
culture is superior on the whole, not that it is the best or 
highest in all respects and at every point. It has, in fact, 
not an all-round superiority, but a superiority within a 
closely limited range of intellectual activities, while out- 
side this range many other civilizations surpass that of 
the modern occidental peoples. . . . The modern 
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civilized peoples are in a peculiar degree capable of an im- 
personal, dispassionate insight into the material facts with 
which mankind has to deal.’”’ Science has become the court 
of appeal ;—facts, it would seem, are indisputable. 

The sincere inquirer, however, is perturbed at finding 
that the court of appeal,—science,—has not been quite as 
disinterested, as dispassionate, as broad and as thorough as 
first impressions and the propaganda of the partisans would 
indicate. The world of reason has indeed been quite 
thoroughly surveyed; the world of men, the province, so- 
called, of psychology, has yielded, too, its quota of facts; 
but the facts connecting them, the facts of the full, active, 
creative and living being are, as yet, less valued, less known, 
less investigated. ‘‘Other ages and other cultural regions” 
are indeed held to be lower, yet the estimate is based pri- 
marily on just the absence of such a system of facts; and it 
never occurs to anyone except, perhaps, the speculative 
reader and student of history, to compare the living values 
in terms of concrete returns to human beings associated in 
significant work one with another of, say, 500 B. C. and 
1920. We confessedly have no art comparable with pre- 
vious art; our literature is not to be ranked with that of 
many previous periods, nor our architecture, nor our music, 
nor our dress, nor, perhaps, our entire summed-up reaction 
to the universe as a home and a scene of adventure and 
progress. 

Yet when we survey the social fabric that has inherited 
the conception of science and reason as the ideal and the 
goal of human activity, we are a bit at a loss to account for 
the quite evident turmoil and disintegration of that fabric. 
If science is the sum and substance of the task and province 
of man; if man is, by nature, training, historical inheritance 
and present choice, first and foremost a scientist, a surveyor 
of the world in terms of quantities and their group relation- 
ships, how comes it then, that he finds himself in such a 
strange and unsatisfactory world as even a casual survey of 
civilization to-day, shows us? Is science, in the light of 
the evidence, historical and contemporary, to be in any 
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sense held responsible; either directly, as the immediate 
cause and occasion of the existing unsatisfactory and indeed 
intolerable conditions, or indirectly, in that attention to 
matters too purely descriptive and scientific has led human 
activity and human devotion on a false and unfruitful path? 
This is indeed a shibboleth; and as we answer we show our 
allegiance. From the point of view here being developed 
the answer is emphatically ‘‘ Yes” in both senses; science 
has both directly precipitated the present in that it has made 
possible much of the recent barbarous ‘‘scientific’’ war, 
with its resultant train of evils, and indirectly, in that it has 
consistently, until recently, refused to consider, as worthy of 
scientific notice, the problem of human life in its essentially 
human aspects. In the world of descriptive formule, in the 
huge accumulation of facts as the reason apprehends them, 
man and his world have disappeared. 


Il 


Who are the present ‘“‘saviours”’ of the universe? Who 
are they, who, dissatisfied with a pre-eminently rational and 
factual world-order, have thrown off their allegiance to it 
and set out, in olden style, to create another world,— one 
more germane to their natures and aspirations, their desires 
and their purposes? Surely not the scientists, not the 
logicians, not the adepts in pure reason, not the collectors of 
facts, not those who have most laboriously striven to add yet 
one more generalization to the already incredible number 
which we have. We find rather our present saviours among 
the non-scientific, among the perhaps too radically emo- 
tional, among those who swear by “‘intuition,’’ revelation, 
tradition, any and every principle but the principle of suffi- 
cient reason and the accumulated facts to support it. We 
need but to read such things as the Communist Manifesto of 
Marx, or his contributions to the papers of his period, the 
present utterances of Lenine and his followers, who carry on 
the same strain of thought and endeavor, the Preamble of 
the I. W. W., Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, the writings of 
Loria, Pouget, Bakunine, and so on in an endless succession. 
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It is here, strangely enough, that we find little or no atten- 
tion to facts as facts—no fact of society or of history is so re- 
fractory that these enthusiasts cannot wrest from it the 
meaning and the doctrine they wish, and which they have, 
often, conceived before the facts were woven to support it, 
and it is here, too, that we find the most determined attempt 
to direct the universe, the real universe of man; the attempt, 
motivated with the strongest of human energies to ‘‘remould 
it nearer to the heart’s desire.”’ It is a strange condition of 
affairs, but one hardly to be criticized in the light of the 
development of science and the world of reason with the at- 
tendant neglect of the world of human affairs. 

Some significant quotations, here, should be of interest. 
“ , . the final causes of all social changes and political 
revolutions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, not in 
better insight into eternal truth and justice, but in changes 
in the modes of production and exchange, not in the philoso- 
phy, but in the economics of each particular epoch” (Engels). 
‘Tt is not beliefs and ideas in general that constitute a factor 
in history, but only the special beliefs and ideas of the pro- 
prietary class. Beliefs and ideas were present in the hearts 
and minds of the slaves, the serfs and the wage-earners, 
but these beliefs and ideas have not had the least effect 
upon the march of history, for they have always been re- 
pressed by the beliefs and ideas of the patricians, the feudal 
lords and the capitalists” (Loria). One is well justified in 
wondering, in the light both of these quotations and the 
recent and contemporary action in terms of the ideas they 
present, whether the future will be as emphatically charac- 
terized by reason and science as the immediate past and 
present, or whether the conscious and bitter disappointment 
they depict will spread so far that a new world-order will be 
constituted. It is no idle question; history, it will be re- 
membered, is but a swaying of values and emphases, and 
here is no mere wordy dissatisfaction of a rival science, of a 
competing metaphysics, but the cry of human beings in 
action, hunting in a pack what they have been as yet unable 
to get. To them the modern world-order is no order; to 
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them other passions than the passion for knowledge and 
facts exists, to them no far-off millennium suffices to still the 
insistent inner desire for more and better life. Man, to be 
sure, is at times reasonable; but to think does not exhaust 
his activity, nor name all his functions. 

If we seek for the philosophy of this reaction we find it, 
at its best perhaps, in Bergson, though Sorel too has 
many general principles in his Reflections. ‘‘ Intelligence,” 
writes Bergson, ‘‘applies itself to all things, but it remains 
outside them.’’ ‘‘Philosophizing just consists in placing 
one’s self, by an effort of intuition, in the interior of con- 
crete reality.”” ‘Instinct . . . isa faculty of utilizing 
and constructing organized instruments. Intelligence is 
the faculty of constructing and utilizing unorganized instru- 
ments.”” While this, in itself, reflects the present protest 
against the results and the methods of pure thought and 
reason, it is rather the application of the protest in the 
concrete field of human endeavors that is significant of the 
possible changes in human surroundings and the present 
world-order. Sorel, in his Reflections on Violence, makes 
the application; and it is worth a sober and serious compari- 
son with the methods and technique of science; a compari- 
son that takes account, however, not only of “facts”? but 
of emotions, purposes, ideals, whole-hearted activities. 
‘‘. , . the general strike,’ he writes, ‘‘is indeed what I 
have said, 7.e., a body of images capable of invoking instinc- 
tively all the sentiments which correspond to the different 
manifestations of the war undertaken by socialism against 
modern society. Strikes have engendered in the prole- 
tariat the noblest, the deepest and the most moving senti- 
ments that they possess; . . . We thus obtain that 
intuition of socialism which language cannot give us with 
perfect clearness — and we obtain it as a whole, perceived 
instantaneously.”” What can we say of all this? To call 
it mere nonense does not do away with it even as a mere 
‘“‘fact’”’ for investigation; to call it emotional does not do 
away with the additional ‘‘fact’’ that emotions have a cause, 
and often, too, an uncanny way of ‘‘working themselves 
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out”’ into action in support of or in congruence with them; 
to call it ‘‘unreasonable”’ is as useless; the fact persists and 
needs better consideration. The general conclusion is clear; 
in the minds of the adherents of these doctrines, or in their 
hearts, if you prefer the phrase, the promise of science has 
not been fulfilled, the world has not become even approxi- 
mately as the ‘‘vision of fulfilled desire” conceived it, and 
since science has not made the promised reconstruction, the 
conclusion is drawn that it cannot. 


IV 


The world of reason is, indeed, a curious world; quantity, 
relationship of one quantity to another, an external descrip- 
tion of concatenated events, a world with neither First 
Cause, nor Final End, a world entirely necessary, and from 
the beginning quite definitely to be as it now actually is, and 
with every event of the future quite as definitely a necessary 
sequent to the present total situation and the events which 
will, also necessarily, come in between; a world where success 
and failure are determined in advance, but where, curiously 
enough, the element of striving and loafing is a determined 
part of the determined sum total,—a world, in short, that 
is not at all the world which naive inspection and lifelong 
unphilosophical experience declare it to be. A world of 
reason, but in another sense a very unreasonable place! 
Yet on what has such a conclusion been based; what is the 
nature of the evidence which has shown our universe to be so 
emphatically and undoubtedly a most undesirable home for 
human activity,—where yet that human activity is a seem- 
ingly necessary part of the whole? Nowhere has science 
found a real cause, nowhere has she definitely and unmis- 
takably shown the necessary connection between even two 
events ;—science has only description to show, to point to 
proudly as the sum and substance of the centuries of work 
and organization; a description, to be sure, which enables us 
to find our way about in the manifold details and intricacies 
of the universe and its many perplexities, but which, far 
from being a final and irrevocable revelation of the nature of 
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the universe, is but a guidebook to its curiosities and its 
points of interest and value. It is, in a sense, a huge card 
catalogue of the things which one should know before under- 
taking a serious project ; things one should know, to be sure, 
but the knowledge of which does not in any sense exhaust 
the full meaning of a project undertaken. The “facts,” 
then, of science are not at issue, and are indeed among the 
most valuable of the inheritances of the present era, but in 
the facts, search as we will, we do not find the man. 

With the facts then we have no quarrel; though, as is 
apparent, they are not quite as immutable as it would some- 
times appear, nor is the present less characterized by changes 
in the ‘‘facts”’ than previous eras. We need not, to carry 
this to extreme, assert that the facts are as we make them, 
as we designedly find them; the present argument, it will be 
remembered, is not epistemological; it takes for granted as a 
theory of knowledge, that we do know things as they are, 
or at least can so know them, though that knowledge may 
grow more complete from time to time; it is sufficient to 
realize that we do find them very often different to-day and 
to-morrow, for more important and fundamental issues of 
our argument are involved. Science is, in the main, at least 
in its earlier stages in any given field of activity, analytical 
rather than synthetic or constructive, and in so being has, 
undesignedly perhaps, but none the less thoroughly inves- 
tigated and described not the Universe as a whole, but se- 
lected portions thereof, neglecting many areas, until but 
recently, and some even to the present moment. Yet the 
world does not seemingly function as such a mere conglom- 
eration of associated but uncoérdinated parts, but as a 
whole, and the investigation which draws conclusions about 
the sum total from an examination of parts, is either false in 
its conclusions, or must establish the verity of the principle 
whereby it may judge of all from a part. Knowledge of a 
this plus a that plus a something else, however accurate our 
knowledge of each, in so far as it really is such separate 
knowledge, tells us nothing of their coéperative meaning 
and associated activity. This particular habit of separate 
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investigations, with resultant accumulations of facts in sepa- 
rate departments of research, is emphatically open to ques- 
tion in the special separation of man and nature. As 
science and reason would have it, Nature is a field for inves- 
tigation by Man, both Man and Nature being conceived 
though not always directly and overtly stated as separate, 
and separably subject to investigation. Man and Nature, 
as stated in an earlier section, are viewed as partners in a 
seemingly transitory sense, not at all as merely opposite 
aspects of an inseparable and evolved and constantly trans- 
forming unity, each aspect of which has both contributed 
and received modifications in the course of their mutual and 
differential evolution. However true the facts, the obser- 
vations and the relationships of fact to fact obtained on such 
a basis; however accurately they depict certain aspects of 
the universe,—the mathematical or quantitative, say,— 
they miss the whole quality and significance of the world we 
live in in as decisive, if not momentous a way as the ac- 
knowledged inefficient and unscientific thought of primitive 
man. Factsarevaluablefacts onlyin relation to an observer, 
a human being, and when stripped of all such human refer- 
ence and made, as it were, ‘‘facts in themselves,” they be- 
come ipso facto, devoid of meaning, until again brought into 
human relationship via some given human purpose, some 
plan, some intention which, while using the fact, colors it 
with things quite other than the merely descriptive and 
numerical characteristics of the world of pure reason. In 
the mind of a human being with a purpose ahead of him, 
facts become ‘‘humanized”’ and quite other than “facts in 
themselves,” and it is in this wider sense of the word facts 
that science may yet come to be the actual creator of the 
promised world of the earlier period; but much more rein- 
terpretation and much more reorganization lies between 
than is roughly indicated above. 

But this method of isolation and consequent loss of 
human value has led to even graver consequences in the 
division of the nature of the human being himself into a so- 
called ‘‘knowing”’ or intellectual ability plus an emotional 
Vol. XXXII—No. 3. 6 
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activity plus sundry other abilities and capacities or aspects 
of being, and then ranking as of first and prime importance 
the results and the products of the “‘knowing”’ faculty. 
This knowing faculty, so it would seem, in the light of the 
edicts of the world of reason, is the one and only action or 
ability of a human being which gives as a result knowledge 
of the universe; all else is ‘“‘subjective,”’ transitory, unsatis- 
factory, temporary, personal, and mingled with error and 
falsehood. When we can measure, describe, and in a wholly 
external and objective way be conscious of an object, then 
and only then do we truly know it; such at least is the state- 
ment of the followers of the world of reason. But let our 
emotions, our wishes, desires or impulses enter into an inves- 
tigation: let an effort to ascertain the truth become con- 
_ fused with traces of such things, and the result is,—nothing; 
nothing, at least, in the eyes of science and the world of 
reason. Yet when we survey the course of the evolution of 
man from the lower animals, we find no place at which there 
has been a definite creation of intellect: rather a gradual 
growth in the complexity of both structure and function, 
where increased complexity of structure has been accom- 
panied by a correlated growth of complexity in behavior, so 
that we can, very properly, doubt that worms, say, exhibit 
much in the way of syllogistic reasoning, but are quite at a 
loss to show when and where a definite beginning was made 
in intellectual forms of behavior toward the universe. In- 
tellect, that is, is rather a result, a gradual accumulation of 
many other kinds of behavior, with a corresponding parallel 
increase in the delicacy and retentiveness of nerve tissue; 
with the result that in man, as a late product of evolutionary 
development, the process is so complex that we call it think- 
ing, and endow him with a ‘‘mind.’”’ But all life has con- 
duct, of one sort or another; all life makes some adjust- 
ments, has some sensitivity, and we can hardly deny to such 
life that, in some sense, and a very fundamental sense at 
that, it ““knows’’ the universe. It reacts, it accomplishes 
purposes, it survives, it perishes, it propagates,—and in a less 
complex and detailed way, in a less descriptive and concep- 
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tual sense, it has ‘‘knowledge.’”’ We can hardly go back to 
the days of Descartes and call all but human beings mere 
automatons, mere machines. On any such basis of reason- 
ing we would need include the thinking human being also ;— 
nor to be sure, has science been found unwilling to this. 
When we smell a rose, when we handle it, when we buy it to 
decorate our own or someone else’s person, do we not know 
it; or is our knowledge of it exhausted by a description of it 
in terms of light vibrations, the molecular weight of its com- 
ponent parts, the formula of its perfume, the weight it has as 
an individual specimen? Does reacting to it as an object of 
beauty, as something that we think gives us “hay fever,’’ as 
something that expresses our love or devotion,—does none 
of this have any significance in the world of human affairs, 
and is none of this knowledge, because it is so intimate, so 
personai, so transitory, so mingled with the human and the 
social? 

To sum up, then, and avoiding the very evident meta- 
physical implications which bristle throughout all the fore- 
going, we must realize with increasing clearness that we are 
become, through age-long inheritance, beings of a highly 
complex nature, with many ‘‘action patterns,” many types 
of conduct, of which the intellectual is but one, and that 
life and living is not ‘‘for’’ any particular one of them, but, 
on the contrary, they are all ‘‘for”’ life and living. We do 
not live in order to think, nor yet to express emotions; 
rather we think, if we can, in order to live, to preserve the 
life we have not asked for, and we react emotionally for the 
same wise “‘reason,”’ perhaps, though the reason is an after- 
thought. Science we shall always need; there is no solution 
for the present situation in terms of unscience, superstition, 
or a purely primitive emotional and wishful attitude toward 
an unknown and feared world; but the new science must be 
humanistic in its clearly visioned purpose of reconstruction. 
There must be no sitting by the wayside of knowledge to 
merely gaze in wide-eyed wonder at the findings of human 
research, but careful haste to evaluate and apply them to 
human problems. MaclIver, in writing of an associated 
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problem, says, “‘Science provides the means, but we badly 
need enlightenment as to the ends they serve. Science 
shows the road to productivity, but productivity for what? 
If by our social indifference and lack of direction we increase 
productivity by means which degrade the producer, what 
good is that to society? . . . Productivity is justified 
only by the welfare it makes actual.” 
V 

The present has seen or is about to see a rediscovery of 
man and society. We are, as it were, astonished to find 
that man is so complex, so curious, so sensitive, so easily 
deranged, so readily misled,— and yet so easily understood, 
if we but give him, as man and as member of a group of 
human beings, the intensity and consistency of study that 
we have given to his environment. And the present re- 
discovery of man and society is a psychological one; man 
and his social aggregations are no longer described in terms 
of atoms, forces, physical and chemical formule, no mere 
phrase of ‘‘ distributions of energy,’ or ‘‘increases in hetero- 
geneity” will satisfy the inquirer or the investigator; man 
and his world, both individual and group, are explained and 
described in terms of feelings, thoughts, wishes, impulses, 
instincts, emotions, purposes, ideals, and a whole coterie of 
such qualitative concepts. The most trivial things, to a 
first attention or acquaintance, have seemingly had the 
most tremendous effects; not only in the life history of a 
given man, but in the longer history of a group or a large 
society; and we can readily see, in the light of our present 
knowledge, that this has always been so and perhaps always 
will be. We have become aware, in perhaps a more inti- 
mate way than was given to any previous age, of the drama 
of the individual life and its complex results when com- 
pounded with other such individual dramas in the tremen- 
dously complex interaction of many individuals in a group. 
Yet science has hitherto had little or nothing to say of all 
this; it is essentially not a matter of mere quantitative re- 
sults or summaries; we do not know the nature of human 
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consciousness by stating the norm and the deviation there- 
from; we know the nature of consciousness by its fruits and 
its co-ordinated activities. 

The new man is the strange product of a disinterested 
scientific investigation with all the paraphernalia of instru- 
ments, laboratories and experiments; it is the product of 
science, however, and as usual, only in the descriptive 
sense, for no science as yet (if we exclude sociology and 
education as not coming within the province of science), 
has undertaken to use that knowledge for the rehabilitation 
of human values in a reconstructed world. Nor can this 
statement be made too often; for the tradition is still with 
us that in accurately describing a given subject of investi- 
gation, in plotting its relationships to other existing subjects 
of a similar type, and in giving also, perhaps, its evolu- 
tionary history, we have exhausted the investigation. It is 
rather the contention, here, often reiterated, that with the 
attainment of such a stage of knowledge, the investigation 
and the solving of the problem have but begun. What, 
then, has the laboratory brought forth? Ina sense, a new 
Frankenstein; for it is just in terms of the new psychology 
that the whole quarrel has started, and it is in terms of the 
structure of the newly discovered man that we must answer 
the questions he and his ancestors have from time imme- 
morial asked. It is in no new sense that man and men 
ask, What is the purpose of life? How am [I to fill my days? 
What is my relation to my neighbor and to the community? 
These are age-old questions, and they have been answered 
with age-old sophistries, with words that have, at times 
cleverly, and at times clumsily turned the edge of the 
questions. But this time, in the light of the new knowl- 
edge of man and his nature, we can, if we will, answer with 
truth and exactness. And our answer, if it be honest, 
reverses many of the old answers, and we find man, not 
knowledge, man in his dynamic activity, to be the heart of 
the universe; a universe which has no meaning except with 
reference to man and his nature, for ‘“‘meaning”’ is a human 
term. 
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What, then, is the nature of man? Again we cannot 
follow out in all the ramifications and technical details the 
new story of the new man; a brief summary must suffice. 
A man is both a repository of past racial and biological 
activities and experiences, an accumulator and organizer of 
new experiences on such a basis, and finally, a dynamic in- 
strument of reaction in the light of purposes and desires, 
some of which he has also inherited and some of which are 
the product of his personal span of existence and conscious- 
ness. The first element, the racial and biological, results in 
certain propensities to act thus and so in a given situation; 
that is, given a situation in the environment, man will, 
apart from training and personal experience, tend to act in 
a given manner. This, in the young child, is relatively 
simple, but the course of personal experience and growth 
often complicates, without destroying the original element, 
such primitive modes of response. Emotions, instinctive 
activities, reflexes, are such types of conduct, and it needs 
but a very little unbiased observation of self or neighbor to 
form a very wholesome estimate of both the power and the 
variety as well as the frequency of action based in whole or 
in part on such inherited bases. The second element, the 
accumulated and organized elements of experience, again 
offers a fertile field for observation and experiment; how 
much of what, as adults, we do and desire to do, is based on 
very early, and perhaps forgotten experiences, complicated, 
it may be, by the first, more fundamental element of racial 
inheritance? 

But the third element, projected dynamic action, on the 
bases of both personal and inherited possibilities, must needs 
be emphasized as much, if not more, than the other two, for 
man does not act merely or always, or perhaps even oftenest, 
‘‘from the past,’’ on the basis of the past, just as past, but 
from a purpose, visioned in the future, from a dissatisfac- 
tion with the present, and from a perception that, with the 
materials both of his own nature and the external environ- 
ment, of which he is so vital and intimate a part, he may 
reconstruct, reorganize, and bring about that situation 
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which will more nearly satisfy the desires and purposes 
which flow through him. His efforts are, to be sure, con- 
ditioned by that past, limited in many directions, unlimited 
perhaps in others, but effort and the consequent results soon 
show both the limits and the free fields of open possibilities. 

The whole man, then, the ‘‘new”’ man, in the psychologic 
meaning of the term, is no mere seeker after knowledge,— 
nor happiness either for that matter,—but an immensely 
complicated system of reactions, a psycho-physical instru- 
ment, directing its efforts and energies to the attainment of 
purposes, some remote, some near, some simple and some 
complex, succeeding and complicating one another in an 
infinitely varied way, never, in a practical sense of the words, 
the same in a given individual, and never duplicating them- 
selves in separate beings. To state the whole description 
of the previous paragraph from the inner or neurological 
point of view, we find that, at any given moment, certain of 
the systems of neurons associated with the mechanism and 
manifestation of a given action (be it instinctive, emotional, 
learned or what not), are ‘‘ ready to act’; they are physiolog- 
ically and biologically in a state of well being, they are well 
fed and, as it were, on a hair-trigger. Under such condi- 
tions, if the environment offers the proper stimulus for the 
inherent response of the nerve group in question, it ‘‘ goes 
off,”’ we perform the action in question, we function as our 
nature has been ready and poised to act,—and the result is 
biological and psychological satisfaction and well-being so 
far as that portion of the whole system is concerned. When 
we are hungry, when our digestive system is ready for food, 
when we, in common terms, and with no competing desires 
to complicate the situation, desire food,—to eat is pleasant, 
and not to do so is unpleasant ;—and the terms pleasant and 
unpleasant have no further significance than the biological 
one already given. Pleasantness in a response implies the 
condition of readiness, and the condition of readiness 
implies the pleasantness for the subsequent response, and 
the union of the two will continue till the response is due not 
to a readiness of the neurons involved, but some external 
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condition of force or necessity. On the contrary, to eat 
from mere formality or social pressure, when the system is 
not ready to function in that way is unpleasant; and again 
the terms have, here, simply biological and neurological 
significance. It is the same for any other activity in which 
we indulge or are able, on the basis of heredity or experience 
and habit, to indulge in; to be awake when the system calls 
for sleep, to be forced to sleep or to pretend sleep when 
action is preferred, to sit when we desire action, to exercise 
when we are neurologically ready for rest, to restrain an 
emotion when we would, on the above basis, rather express 
or experience it, to be forced to show the external signs of 
sympathy when we feel none or its opposite, all these are 
but random and elementary examples of the facts involved 
in the activities of human beings in their daily lives, and 
would, in each case, involve the biological unpleasantness 
which we have described above. Other similar elements of 
biological significance enter into the full explanation of the 
well being of man’s inherited and acquired system of re- 
actions, purposes and desires, but such details do not con- 
cern us here. 

It is in the application of these principles to the field of 
ordinary everyday life that their significance becomes ap- 
parent, and the glaring defects of our social system become 
clear. A number of books treating of just this biological 
and psychological error in our social structure have recently 
appeared, and their number is constantly increasing. And 
it is noteworthy that philosophy and psychology, in the 
instances of many recent contributions, seem to share to a 
considerable extent both the field of their research and dis- 
cussion, as well as the methods they use and the conclusions 
to which they come; indeed, it is difficult at times to say 
whether a given text is primarily a psychology or a philoso- 
phy or even a sociology. They constitute a partial bib- 
liography for the present article. (See note on first page of 
this article.) 

Examples illustrating the statements of the last paragraph 
are not difficult to find. To name, specifically, only a few 
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of the instincts or innate capacities for acting or wanting to 
act in a certain way, when the stimulus is offered, or want- 
ing to so act through inner readiness even when the external 
stimulus or situation is lacking, we find, among others, the 
following: the instinct of gregariousness, the herd or group 
tendency; the instinct of curiosity, the tendency or desire 
to manipulate, examine,—to make; its close associate, the 
tendency to be mentally active, to think, to ruminate; to be 
kind, to act as a parent, to be motherly, fatherly, in an 
unsophisticated sense of the terms; to acquire, possess and 
own, to collect; to hunt; to be afraid; to be angry, to fight; 
to be a leader and to dominate; to show off, to be vain; to 
follow and be subordinate; to revolt at physical confine- 
ment, compulsion or force; to be sexual, to be attracted by 
the other sex; as well as more complicated abilities and ca- 
pacities, partly native and partly learned, which do not 
concern us here. Even the above, to be sure, simple as they 
may appear, are perhaps to be later analyzed into still 
simpler and more primitive ‘‘responses”’ to ‘“‘situations,”’ 
due to the nature of the organism and its organization. 

On the basis of the argument presented, which is in turn 
founded on the objective evidence of the laboratory work 
in psychology so recently done, it is quite evident that so- 
cial and industrial life, as at present organized, most 
emphatically does not offer adequate opportunity for the 
exercise of these mechanisms, nor for the resultant well- 
being of the individual. For example, many of our men 
and women can never, under present conditions, become 
parents, nor even in the absence of that satisfy the instinct 
of sex, at one and the same time one of the most primitive, 
one of the most imperious and one of the most repressed in 
our social structure. And it is to be noted that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, the present Freudian analysis holds that 
much social inefficiency as well as downright abnormality 
and non-social action on the part of individuals is due to a 
mis-functioning or lack of functioning of this and associated 
mechanisms. Nor can an instinct of workmanship be used 
in the monotonous, simplified, uninteresting work of many 
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of our industrial workers; the strike, at least, is their own 
creation, and in addition to offering satisfaction to still other 
mechanisms, also gives some exercise to the instinct of 
workmanship, leadership and self-assertion. So with the 
rest; one and all, as responses of the normal human being 
they do not find the appropriate stimule in the world of 
present-day conditions; we all, whatever our social position, 
whatever our place in the present complexities of civiliza- 
tion, find ourselves balked, time and time again, and in every 
given direction, by a taboo and a restraint which has grown 
up under the influence of a one-sided emphasis on certain 
human abilities and certain human products. The world of 
reason and the products of science do not offer, in any sense 
of the words, an outlet or a stimulus for the normal, com- 
plete functioning of the normal complete human being; they 
satisfy but one mechanism,—the capacity, and the desire 
to manipulate, to examine, to think. But it will hardly be 
asserted by even the most ardent defender of the present 
world-order that it is given to all of us, or even to any con- 
siderable part of the present social body, here or in Europe, 
to think in a purely or emphatically constructive and pro- 
fessional sense, in a new or productive direction and hence 
to find in such activity a wholly satisfying outlet for all the 
inherited proclivities and abilities. We who have, in any 
sense of the words, preserved, even approximately, our 
normal capacities and abilities and who still function as 
approximate wholes, can only give praise and thanks to the 
relatively rich and generous environment in which we have 
grown up. 

It is always a matter of proportions. Contrast with the 
normal state of a normal human being such pictures as 
Parker presents in his analysis of the Casual (unskilled) 
Laborer. ‘‘The powerful forces of the working class en- 
vironment which thwart and balk instinct expressions are 
suggested in the phrases monotonous work, dirty work, 
simplified work, mechanized work, the servile place of 
labor, insecure tenure of the job, hire and fire, winter unem- 
ployment, the ever found union of the poor district with the 
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crime district. . . . If we postulate some sixteen odd 
unit psychic characters which are present under the laborer’s 
dirty blouse and insistently demand the same gratification 
that is with painful care planned for the college student, in 
just what kind of perverted compensations must a laborer 
indulge to make endurable his existence? A Western hobo 
tries in a more or less frenzied way to compensate for a gen- 
eral all-embracing thwarting of his nature by a wonder- 
ful concentration of sublimation activities on the wander 
instinct. . . . The balked laborer here follows one of the 
two described lines of conduct: First, either weakens, be- 
comes inefficient, drifts away, loses interest in the quality of 
his work, drinks, deserts his family; or, secondly, he indulges 
in a true type-inferiority compensation and in order to 
dignify himself, to eliminate for himself his inferiority in his 
own eyes, he strikes or brings on a strike, he commits vio- 
lence or he stays on the job and injures machinery. 
His condition is one of mental stress and unfocused wnahin 
unrest, and could in all accuracy be called a definite indus- 
trial psychosis. He is neither wilful nor responsible, he is 
suffering from a stereotyped mental disease.”’ A rather 
serious yet ludicrous culmination of an age which long ago 
promised so much, and promised it in the name of all hu- 
manity, and to the end of physical and spiritual well-being; 
and a rather serious indictment of the science that knows so 
much and can do, in a human sense, so little! 
VI 
What, then, can be done; and on what basis; and to what 
end? What can be done is to changethe environment which 
confronts the human being from his birth to his death, 
the social environment, that is; for it is in it rather than in 
the fabled ‘‘ Nature,” red in tooth and claw, that we live as 
human beings; the basis is the new knowledge of human 
nature; the end, the realization of the old promise of science 
and the world of reason. In no uncertain sense psychology 
is the present ‘‘science of the sciences”; born, to be sure, of 
an older science, imbued with its methods, but rich in a new 
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knowledge that can turn the older knowledge that produced 
it to human and wholly human ends. But though the end 
is clear, the means for attaining it are not, though several 
steps in such a reconstruction may be briefly indicated. 
Parker writes, with the same problem in mind, ‘The 
dynamic psychology of to-day describes the present civili- 
zation as a repressive environment. For a great number of 
its inhabitants, a sufficient self-expression is denied. There 
is for those who care to see, a deep and growing unrest and 
pessimism. . . . If we are to play a part in the social 
readjustment immediately ahead, we must put human na- 
ture and human motives into our basic hypotheses. Our 
value concept must be the yardstick to measure just how 
fully things and institutions contribute to a full psychologi- 
cal life. We must know more of the meaning of prog- 
ress. “t 

The first step would seem to be an even more complete 
analysis and understanding of the fundamental characteris- 
tics of human beings, as individuals and as groups, together 
with an accurate understanding of what situations call 
forth the responses which have been thus ascertained, and 
an estimation of the present environmental and social con- 
ditions favoring such responses or inhibiting them. This 
would be but the crude material, the sine qua non of a recon- 
structive period; we need, as has often been said, a criterion 
of progress, a goal to which to work, as well as a principle by 
which to organize our efforts. But this again, by the very 
nature of the case, and on the basis of the argument which 
has been constantly advanced here, must be a concept made 
up of human characteristics, of generalizations about 
human nature, of opportunities and openings related to the 
human nature which so ardently desires to “‘ progress,’”’ and 
which has sought such devious ways to do so. We can, to 
retain the level of the present discussion, and to avoid the 
necessity of purely academic arguments and issues, refer to 
the often quoted maxim, ‘‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number,” and suggest that it be understood to mean ‘‘the 
completest functioning, biological and psychological, for 
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each human being consistent with the same functioning for 
every other, and the consequent modification of the social 
environment to so permit.’”’ This, while vague enough, at 
least gives real content to the phrase of the older maxim, 
‘“‘the greatest good,” for in the latter the ‘“‘good”’ is quite 
undefined, whereas in the biological and psychological senses 
of the term it is quite apparent, as has been shown, what is 
‘“‘good”’ and what is “‘not good.” It is, moreover, also 
quite apparent that it is no longer a matter of an a priori 
sketch of what is possible for the individual to do, what is 
permissible for the single unit to respond to and to express, 
but rather has become a problem, subject to control, of 
trying our various situations, and seeing the actual results. 
We need not dogmatize, we need not lay down ‘‘reasonable”’ 
rules, we need but ¢xperiment and see, and do so in a 
broader and more social sense than we have ever done be- 
fore. In his Proposed Roads to Freedom, Russell depicts 
just such choices, such bases for trial and experiment, such 
new states of associated living as have not been tried, and 
we stand to gain or lose by adherence to or by avoidance of 
this sort of flexibility in our societal evolution. Science and 
history, for example, may give us the facts about the growth 
and the present state of property, marriage or what not; 
psychology can and does give us the facts as to the relation 
of property and original human nature; but nothing but 
experiment can tell us what fundamental changes in the 
present system would do for the individual and the group. 
Such experiments are being made; in the light, perhaps, of 
knowledge and research and a study of human nature, in 
Russia, though a study of the present evidence would indi- 
cate, rather, that the present experiment there is more in the 
nature of a tremendous psychic reaction to intolerable con- 
ditions than a carefully thought-out program of social ex- 
perimentation, carefully watched and jealously evaluated; 
a most excellent and telling example of just what repression 
and lack of psychological and biological freedom and health 
will result in, when the repressive barriers are removed or 
weakened. Russia is emphatically an example of the con- 
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tentions of the present paper, as even a brief consideration 
of her social and cultural history shows. So we need, as 
has been said several times, careful experiments and watch- 
ful manipulation of social and human activities, in the 
method but not with the aloofness and bias of science rather 
than a mystic and emotional, perhaps hysterical swamping 
of all that the present age has inherited and so carefully 
developed and increased. That the present situation of 
man in society is intolerable to all but a chosen few is 
apparent; that it will change, and that a different society 
with different values and emphases will appear is as inevi- 
table as the end of the individual life and the succession of a 
new quota of individuals with some of our prejudices and 
some of our ideals; how it will change, and to what it will 
change are problems that demand our most whole-hearted 
interest and activity, for on us depends part at least of the 
resultant civilization, part at least of the coming revised 
schedule of interests and methods, institutions and freedoms. 

Another element in any reconstruction is candid self-ex- 
amination; a weighing of our social and societal fitness and 
worthiness; a determination of what we as individuals are 
doing and have done to hinder or help the development and 
functioning of other human beings, in our respective posi- 
tions of social, economic or professional power and influence; 
of what we are prepared to do, as individuals and as asso- 
ciated members of active groups, to investigate, report, 
experiment, and venture; what we are prepared to lose that 
others, ourselves included, may gain. It is particularly as 
teachers that we can function for the reconstruction of 
society, for the coming of the essentially human society, 
where repression will be at a minimum, and where the 
emphasis will be on creative activity, biological and psycho- 
logical self-expression, tempered only by the equally 
biological and psychological desire for companionship of 
equal nature; for the class-room offers, in spite even of 
“‘courses of study,’’ unequalled opportunity for the develop- 
ment of whole-human-beings, with its selected environment, 
its minimization of the severer consequences of error, and 
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its possibilities for experimentation. Educational theory 
has come near to being the fundamental social and philo- 
sophical theory of the recent years, for the inherent prob- 
lem of education is just the problem of the present paper, 
and no problem more closely touches the welfare of the 
individual or the group than the problem of the meaning 
and the conduct of life. 

Still another element is a pooling of interests on the part 
of the many separate sciences, and the adoption, consciously 
and explicitly, of an essentially human point of view, human 
in that it overtly recognizes that knowledge and knowing 
represent but partial and infrequent activities of human 
beings; and human in that it recognizes Nature as a portion 
of Man, and that results obtained and measurements made 
in the former are, in the last analysis, of value only in the 
light of immediate or remote use on behalf of human beings; 
human in that it directs attention not merely to the quan- 
titative aspects of both human nature and the human 
environment, but that it recognizes also the qualitative 
elements of existence. One can well imagine a huge Com- 
mittee of Social Welfare and Progress, to which all signifi- 
cant material and all new discoveries would be, as a matter 
of course, forwarded, and where, in the light of the respec- 
tive member’s reaction, representing every and all scientific 
and social interests, the essential meaning and value for 
present social and human plans would be extracted, and 
situations and conditions adjusted to meet them, to make 
them actual. Such a social clearing house has been a dream 
in many periods of history; such, perhaps, will be the out- 
come of the present social dissatisfaction, which has resulted 
in the criticism and the destruction, in part, at least, of 
every institution; such would be, indeed, a vindication of 
science and the accumulated results of its years of research 
in the world of reason; but a vindication that will be won 
only on the basis of a consideration of the human signifi- 
cance of knowledge which the immediate past has not shown. 

DANIEL BELL LEARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 
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DISCUSSION. 
RATIONALISM AND THE SEX INSTINCT. 


As an adherent of rationalism I should like to take issue briefly 
with the article by Professor Stoops in the October, 1921, number of 
this JourNnaL. This article indicates that the Freudians, to which 
school Professor Stoops subscribes, either hold widely different 
opinions of rationalism or are changing their opinion. Numerous 
writers have contended within the past few years that reason 
is a minor factor in conduct; that it merely frames explanations 
for intentions determined by instinct. What a different view 
is that presented by Professor Stoops! According to him ra- 
tionalism and other intellectual schools have directly or indirectly 
caused a “‘dualism between the sex life of the race and the voli- 
tion of the individual” (p. 41); and have at times “suppressed 
the most volcanic of all instincts,” that of sex (p. 44). 

This view is of course much nearer the truth than is the other, 
and a still further advance will have been made when these writers 
come to realize that, while reason has occasionally erred on the 
side of asceticism or that of licentiousness, it has in the main 
followed the normal temperate course; and that during the past 
hundred years or more it has vigorously championed the normal 
sex life, the beauty of love, and the institution of the family, 
vanquishing the opponents 30 to 50 years before Freudism ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Let us now state the position of rationalism. Reason not only 
governs the intellectual processes; it also determines the instincts. 
The instincts do not persist except in so far as they conform to 
reason. Now, physical hunger is rationally a comparatively 
continuous urge, since the bodily tissues need replenishing daily 
or oftener. But the sex instinct is not rationally a continuous 
urge, since in the higher animal life and in human life, with the 
low mortality, its exercise for the propagation of life is needed at 
only a few intervals. The pressure of natural law and civiliza- 
tion tend gradually to restrict the sex function, and to punish 
with venereal disease, overpopulation, famine, and war, all per- 
versions and excesses. 

The sex instinct normally is far less powerful and less continu- 
ous than the Freudians contend. It is aroused in children and 
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stimulated in adults not so much by its own spontaneous urge 
as by erroneous teachings and suggestive scenes and customs— 
in other words by perverse intellectual methods. Its total energy 
in the aggregate dynamics of life is small. It can be overde- 
veloped and be caused to draw on and weaken other forms of 
energy and thought; but there is little evidence that it is ever 
transferred or sublimated. Rather, the increased energy sup- 
posed to come from sublimation is the normal operation of the 
other faculties when the sex excitement is allayed. The long- 
distance activities in rearing children and maintaining the home 
are inspired in the main, not by the sex instinct, but by rational 
ideals. 

Knowledge, pleasure, conscience, individuality, and freedem, 
says Professor Stoops, are not ends in themselves (p. 59). The 
chief fundamental ends, he argues, are the maintenance of life 
through the hunger instinct and the propagation of life through 
the sex instinct. He appears to reverence what he calls ‘‘the 
old abandon, the old immediate joy, in the flow of the tides of 
the race” (p. 42). Just what this philosophy means and involves 
one is reluctant to say. 

Vigorous issue should be taken with the idea, held by him and 
in one form or another by a great number of other writers, that 
“the advent of reason occurred but yesterday in the history of 
the race.’ The fact is that all through the life of humanity, 
the development of plant and animal life, and the infinite cosmic 
eons, reason, in part immanently, in part consciously, has de- 
termined the ends of existence and has regulated the numerous 
faculties and energies in the interest of all. So in the future it 
must wield control, including the regulation of the sexual processes. 
Not within a hundred years has a representative rationalist 
failed to uphold the normal sexual life, and it is to be hoped that 
in the next hundred or thousand years none will advocate a 
development beyond the normal. 

Cyrus H. EsHLEMAN. 

LupincTon, MIcu. 


REPLY BY PROFESSOR STOOPS. 


Our critic is not attempting to understand sex; he is trying to 
defend rationalism. ‘The instincts do not persist except in so 
far as they conform to reason.” Is this the explanation of the 
crowding of the birth-rate in China and Japan to the limit of 
Vol. XXXII—No. 3. 7 
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economic subsistence? Does our critic hold that because birth- 
control exists in our cities this means that ‘natural law” and 
“civilization” are in a corresponding fashion “restricting the sex 
function” ? 

We did not assert that “‘reason is a minor factor in conduct.” 
Reason is a precious achievement of evolution. But reason of an 
experimental sort is one thing, and an a priori reason which 
“‘determines”’ out of existence whatever does not ‘‘conform”’ to 
its own preconceived standards is another thing. 

Hunger and sex are basic ends, but there are other ends such 
as religion, the state, vocation and art. These ends, however, 
exist because man has certain needs and cravings, and not be- 
cause of some a priori determining principle of rationality. 
Reason of an experimental sort which organizes the instinctive 
dispositions and correlates them in their relations to the en- 
vironment is perhaps the most valuable thing in life. 


J. D. Sroops. 
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THe MEETING oF EXTREMES IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. 
By Bernard Bosanquet, Fellow of the British Academy. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1921. Pp. xxviii, 220. Price, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


The productivity of Dr. Bosanquet is astonishing; some may 
even think that he works a little too rapidly. Perhaps it may be 
conceded that there is some tendency to sketchiness in his treat- 
ment of great subjects and an occasional elusiveness in his style; 
but one cannot but wonder at the extent of his knowledge, the 
comprehensiveness of his surveys, the many-sideness of his ap- 
preciations, and the calm and tolerant spirit with which he re- 
gards the widely divergent modes of thought with which he deals. 
In the present work he is concerned with various recent types of 
Idealism and Realism. Like a good many others now, he does 
not care to describe his own philosophical attitude by either of 
these highly ambiguous terms; and his main object in the present 
work is to show that extreme interpretations of either side of the 
antithesis tend to lead to similar misconceptions. Most of what 
he has to say about this lies somewhat outside of the province of 
this JouRNAL; but he makes some references to ethics that have 
a good deal of interest. It may be well to quote the most im- 
portant passage (pp. 186-7). 

He begins with the following extract from Professor Hoernle’s 
recent work on WNeo-Realism and _ Religion—‘‘{Neo-realism] 
shares the belief in the perfectibility of the world (‘Meliorism’) 
with the Pragmatism of James and the Instrumentalism of 
Dewey. In eliminating from religion all supernatural elements 
and identifying it with the hope of and the endeavour for a more 
glorious future for mankind, it presents the same marriage of 
Naturalism and Philanthropy which was characteristic already of 
Comte and Mill and the ‘religion of humanity.’ ”’ 

“Everywhere, in fact,’’ Dr. Bosanquet proceeds, “we have a 
popular movement as of the ethical societies. And this I take 
for an important symptom. Those who have had actively to do 
with institutions of this type know how simple and how attrac- 
tive their attitude to life can be made to appear. You admit that 
there is duty and happiness, and a world to be made better, it is 
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not necessary to decide how far—and, voild tout. All can co- 
operate, all can sympathise, up to a certain point. And I call 
their frequency and the general appeal of the moralistic attitude 
an important symptom of the one-sidedness of the spirit it repre- 
sents, because, as Professor Alexander’s acute insight informs 
him, it does not supply a really adequate solution of the problem. 
The passions for nature, or beauty, or morality, or truth ‘may be 
happiness enough in the lives of some and serve them in place of 
religion, but they are not the religious passion and only simulate 
it.’ It seems to me quite plain that this verdict covers the 
whole of the neo-realistic and neo-idealistic pretensions to a 
religious attitude, excepting, so far as we have seen that it recog- 
nises the special relevant experience and its speculative foun- 
dation, Professor Alexander’s own. The point is that for the 
ethical attitude man’s perfectibility is taken as realised in the un- 
ending series of events. This is an obvious contradiction, which 
no conception of endless approximation is able to remove.” 

It will be remembered that some remarks of a similar kind are 
to be found in Dr. Bosanquet’s earlier book, ‘“‘Some Suggestions 
in Ethics.”’ It will be remembered also that in his other recent 
book, ‘‘ What Religion is,’’ he has given a very striking exposition 
of his own conception of the religious attitude. Members of 
ethical societies can hardly fail to be impressed by such state- 
ments from one who was for many years the first chairman of the 
committee of the first ethical society in England, and also by the 
statement that he quotes from Professor Alexander (Space, Time 
and Deity, Vol. II, p. 407), who was one of the most valued lectur- 
ers in the same society. Perhaps there is some exaggeration in the 
criticisms that have been directed against such societies, espe- 
cially as referring to that particular society; for I believe most of 
the leading representatives of that society (including, no doubt, 
Dr. Bosanquet and Professor Alexander themselves) were well 
aware that the ethical attitude by itself is not a satisfactory 
substitute for religion. But it is, of course, true that the last 
quarter of the 19th century, during which most of the ethical 
societies grew up and flourished, was a time of metaphysical 
agnosticism. This attitude began somewhat earlier in Germany. 
Matthew Arnold’s saying about Goethe’s conviction—“ Art 
still has truth, take refuge there,’’—only half true for Goethe, 
could never have had much acceptance in England. Its English 
equivalent was ‘Morality still has truth, take refuge there.” 
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This was preached by Matthew Arnold himself, as well as by 
Carlyle and Ruskin and many others, and it resulted in the very 
remarkable stream of ethical writings that appeared in England 
at the end of the century. The new century has taken on a some- 
what different colour, partly in consequence of the deeper agnos- 
ticism that has been directed against morality itself by such 
writers as Nietzsche, Samuel Butler, and many others, and 
partly by the development of more constructive theories of 
metaphysics. Dr. Bosanquet and Professor Alexander have 
certainly been among the greatest architects of such new con- 
structions; and they have earned the right to criticise those lag- 
gards who have not been able to advance along with them. 
J. S. Mackenzie. 


LONDON. 


Morat Tueory: an Introduction to Ethics. By G. C. Field. 
London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1921. Pp. x, 214. Price, 
6s. net. 

Within its self-imposed limitations—it is an introduction to 
Ethics as opposed to a manual—Mr. Field has written a stimulat- 
ing criticism. To begin with, the ethical theories of Kant and 
Aristotle are criticised, as represented in the Ethics and the 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. He finds 
Aristotle wanting in his final exaltation of the life of contempla- 
tion to the position of the supreme end; and Kant’s view vitiated 
by a fundamental fallacy in the false assumptions from which he 
starts. He starts (as Mr. Field puts it) from the assumption 
that what is good must be good in itself, apart from all relations 
to anything else. And in consequence of this he is forced to 
assume that the mere intellectual apprehension of the moral 
fact is sufficient to move us to action. But we must maintain 
against this that the simple intellectual apprehension, the bare 
knowledge of anything can never move us to action. And con- 
sequently the idea of a good in itself is incompatible with one of 
the most deeply recognised characteristics of the moral fact, 
namely, that it is somehow a reason for action. There follows 
an acute analysis of the Kantian fallacy in other forms, as 
exemplified in Mr. G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica (p. 52). The 
latter part of the book is occupied by an attempt to see whether 
it would not be possible to arrive at a satisfactory result by a 
modification and development of the theory of Aristotle. 
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Mr. Field sees that the main difficulty of ethics is to state 
the moral fact without isolating it from other facts; but he will 
not have the moral fact whittled away, or reduced to something 
else. For what he christens the psychological fallacy in ethics 
rests upon a too exclusive application of the point of view of 
psychology to ethics. When applied to ethics, it is apt to 
assume that we ought to be able to find the moral fact in or 
among the facts of experience from an inspection of the actual 
desires, emotions and feelings which are or have been experienced. 
It is felt that if morality exists at all, it must be reducible to 
some form or some compound of these; which ‘‘amounts to say- 
ing that if there is such a thing as morality at all it must really 
be something other than morality,” and it tries to shew how 
morality is to be derived from experience minus morality. This 
is the position of Mr. G. Pitt Rivers, in Conscience and Fanaticism. 
But the moral philosopher would absolutely deny this assump- 
tion. He would deny that it allowed for the facts of experience; 
and would say that if we had not got the specifically moral 
experience to start from, it would be absolutely impossible to 
deduce it from anything else. ‘Ethical investigation, if it is 
ever to get anywhere, must start from its own data.”” The book 
concludes with the application of Mr. Field’s conclusions to 
various minor ‘‘standing dish’’ problems, which are ingeniously 
and aptly discussed. Among others he analyses the ordinary 
belief that there is some special moral value in doing right when 
we do not “like” it. He points out that this belief arises from 
the fact that disagreeable attendant circumstances are a simple 
test of virtuous motive, but do not increase the moral value of 
the action. nm 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


NATIONAL WELFARE AND National Decay. By William MacDougall. 
London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. viii, 214. Price, 6s. net. 


The case for eugenics is presented here by Professor MacDougall from 
a psychological standpoint as a supplement to biological studies, and is 
relieved against an historical background. The book resumes certain 
findings of mental anthropology, and indicates their bearing on the prob- 
lems of national welfare and national decay. The danger discussed in 
its pages is that of the deterioration of the innate qualities of the popula- 
tion, especially in the two countries that Professor MacDougall knows 
best, England and America. The difficulty is that civilised societies 
breed from the bottom and die off at the top; hence many nations, after 
a long period of upbuilding, decay, the process being described as the 
“parabola of the peoples,” for the rise and fall tends to resemble the 
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trajectory of a stone thrown obliquely from the hand, a long ascending 
curve, an almost flat summit, and a steep decline. In considering the 
question what social class has the most vitality, he cites a strong body 
of evidence which proves that the social stratification which exists in 
modern communities is positively correlated with a corresponding strati- 
fication of innate moral and intellectual quality. This proposition, main- 
tained by eugenists, has for the first time received support by applying 
the methods of experimental psychclogy. Among other evidence, Pro- 
fessor MacDougall gives the results of tests made among children of 
one city arranged in four groups according to the occupation of their 
father, viz.: professional, executive, artisan and labour. The results are 
stated in terms of the percentage of children of each group who scored a 
mark higher than the median mark, and are as follows: Professional 
group, 85 per cent; executive group, 68 per cent; artisan group, 41 per 
cent; labour group, 39 per cent. But this specially gifted professional 
class is deliberately infertile. This infertility is most marked in the 
United States where, according to Professor MacDougall, this class seems 
to practice and cultivate the principles of birth control more assiduously 
than any other class of persons in the civilised world, while mirabile dictu 
they maintain laws which forbid the extension of the knowledge of such 
principles to the mass of the people. E. F 


Tue ELeMENTs oF Soctat Justice. By L.T. Hobhouse. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 208. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book contains Professor Hobhouse’s application of the ethical 
principles stated in his book, The Rational Good, but the new work is in a 
sense complete in itself. It deals brilliantly with such old problems as 
those of duty, liberty, equality and justice; and also gives detailed ethical 
principles in relation to so-called “economic” issues such as property- 
owning and payment for service. The conception of the moral good as a 
harmony reached through or by reason underlies the treatment of all the 
problems, but the book is also full of illuminating judgments of practical 
importance. The writer, unlike many of our philosophers, is in close 
touch with the issues faced by ordinary men in the affairs of life, and yet 
his thinking is always clear and consistent. The book should prove of 
value to all students of social problems, and especially in correcting the 
barrenness of “‘economic” theory by an insistence on ethical principles. 

C. D. Burns. 

LONDON. 


Tue Fruits or Victory: a Sequel to the Great Illusion. By Norman 
Angell. London: Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. xviii, 338. 
Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Norman Angell’s Great Illusion attracted considerable interest, and 
it was said that it was one of the few among the mass of printed books that 
counted as acts, not books. ‘‘The Contrat Social (wrote Lord Esher) 
was indisputably one, and I venture to suggest that the Great Illusion is 
another. The thesis of Galileo was not more diametrically opposed to 
current ideas than those of Norman Angell.” Now after five and a half 
years, he has come back to stir the dust of controversy, and to point out 
that he had not been among those who prophesied smooth things. 

The argument is conveniently summarised at the beginning of the 
book. He starts from the premise that man is an unreasoning, fighting 
animal, having a deep-rooted instinct to the assertion of preponderant 
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power. This impulse has been unguided and unchecked by any adequate 
realisation either of its anti-social quality, the destructiveness inseparable 
from its operation, or its ineffectiveness to ends indispensable to civilisa- 
tion. The failure of preponderant power on 4 nationist basis for indis- 
pensable ends would be self-evident but for the urge of instincts that warp 
our judgment. He hopes, however, for a new political tradition that will 
bridle this instinct, as the tradition of toleration disciplined religious 
fanaticism. Here everyone is on the side of Mr. Angell, who concludes 
that if ever the passions which gather round the patriotisms disrupting 
and Balkanising Europe are to be disciplined or devoted to a better 
social tradition we must face without pretence or self-deception the 
results which show the real nature of the older political moralities. ‘We 
must tell truths that disturb strong prejudices.’’ In the addendum we are 
on more questionable ground. It might have been expected that the war 
would have provided text enough for Mr. Angell’s new book, and that he 
would have contented himself with pointing out the hollowness of the 
fruits of Victory. But we learn that before the war the British Govern- 
ment should have “proposed measures to remove the economic and polit- 
ical causes which were part at least of the explanation of German aggres- 
sion” (p. 352). Those conversant with Germany’s policy at this period 
know that any rapproachment on the part of Great Britain was steadily 
discouraged. M. J. 


Wuat Next 1n Europe? By Frank A. Vanderlip. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. vi, 308. Price, $2.00. 

Mr. Vanderlip is impressed first of all with the importance of a better 
understanding of the affairs of Europe and the Near East on the part of 
America. ‘We like to call ourselves 100 per cent Americans, and forget 
that this may mean 100 per cent provincialism. The very thing that we 
blame Europeans for, an exaggerated national ego, which is playing such 
a large part in their disorganization, is a trait which we ourselves 
have highly developed.” He therefore discusses the financial and eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe, urges the surrender of the extreme nation- 
alistic conception of the supreme sovereign right of nations, speaks hope- 
fully of the ‘‘new vision of labor,” and approves its aspirations for a better 
organized economic world. With regard to the debts of the Allies of the 
United States, he rejects the proposal for an outright cancellation, but 
would instead have all the money paid on such debts used in Europe it- 
self to establish a revolving credit fund, to promote types of constructive 
large-scale enterprise in Europe and the Near East, which now cannot be 
undertaken, whether in agriculture, in transportation, or in education. 


A REVISION OF THE TREATY. A Sequel to the Economic Consequences of 
the Peace. By John Maynard Keynes. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. Pp. viii, 242. Price, $2.00. 


This Sequel presents nothing new in principle, but follows the varying 
arrangements as to reparations which have been announced from time to 
time since the Treaty. Cancellation of the Inter-allied Debts and a 
reduction of Reparation Debts are regarded as fundamental to any satis- 
factory restoration of international trade and reconstruction of Europe. 
The inherent contradiction of demanding payments and at the same time 
exercising ingenuity to prevent these payments, for fear of their possible 
7 to home industries, applies to the United States as well as to the 
Ales. 
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Secret Diptomacy. How Far Can IT BE ?— eg By Paul S. 
. Reinsch. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. 231. Price, 
$2.00. 


Dr. Reinsch gives a historic survey of diplomatic policy during and 
since the 18th century up to the present time, and then proceeds to argue 
strongly for the abolition of secret diplomacy, which he regards as a 
historical survival from the period of the absolutist state. He urges this, 
not merely for the improvement of the diplomacy, but for the education of 
public opinion and for the cultivation of a more international mind. “If 
democracy means anything, its significance for the welfare of humanity 
must lie in the value of allowing constantly more and more minds to 
participate in the great things of the world.” 


Tue Pouitican Economy oF War. By Professor A. G. Pigou, M.A. 
London: Macmillan & Co.,1921. Pp.x, 251. Price, 8s. 6d. net. 


Economic processes under normal conditions have been studied by 
British economists since the time of Adam Smith with the hope that by 
carrying out well and truly this task of positive analysis—“ this economic 
anatomy and physiology” —they might inform and improve the practical 
work of government. But for the economist, the strained and stressed 
economy of the war has also formed a great reserve of experience and to 
the body of political economy hitherto read is added the political economy 
of war. Professor Pigou’s earlier chapters are non-technical, and with 
disarming suavity he enumerates among the causes of war, the desire for 
domination for its own sake apart from any economic advantages it may 
confer, the desire for profitable markets, the influence of financiers in 
search of profitable concessions, and of the armament ring. Later, he 
comes to grips with his subject in chapters devoted to taxes versus loans 
and the aftermath of internal debt. Credit expansion was found by bel- 
ligerent countries a convenient way of raising revenue but, says Professor 
Pigou, the method is inherently bad. The lesson to be learnt from the 
war is that adequate taxation during its progress is essential, for at present 
the volume of interest debt left over after the war can only (he foresees) be 
reduced by a large immediate special levy, for which he gives a long 
and carefully-reasoned defence (pp. 189, etc.) “7 
avi. . 


PRINCIPLES OF PouiTicat Science. By R. N. Gilchrist. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp.xi,799, Price, 18s. net. 


A text-book designed for the use of Indian students, covering the 
course presented by Calcutta University, and avoiding, therefore, Greek 
and Latin quotations, as the Indian student is, as a rule, unacquainted 
with these languages. The survey is compact, efficient, impersonal and 
up-to-date, though as Professor Gilchrist tells us, political events during 
1920 moved rather more quickly than his printing presses. The earlier 
chapters cover the theory of political science and forms of government in 
general, while separate chapters deal with the history of the government of 
the European countries, Japan and the United States. That on Japan 
will be of interest to many to whom the present and historical development 
of that country is unfamiliar; while the study of the new constitution of 
Germany is characterised as an unique document, not a normal con- 
stitution, a social or political document calculated to inspire the German 
people with new ideas of government functions and with hopes of a com- 
plete social reconstruction. 
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THE PuiLosopHy OF CITIZENSHIP: an Introduction to Civies for Adults. 
By E. M. White. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 128. 


This is an excellent introduction to the subject with which it deals. 
It contains much valuable material, and is clearly and brightly written. 
The general point of view is that of Comte and Leplay. In detail it owes 
much to the work of Professor Patrick Geddes. The writer, perhaps 
wisely, eschews metaphysics; but some of the scornful references to that 
subject might have been omitted. Those who desire a more metaphysical 
treatment might with advantage read along with it such books as The 
Principles of Citizenship by Sir Henry Jones and Social Purpose by Princi- 
pal Hetherington and Professor Muirhead. There is a good bibliography 
at the end of the book and it is illustrated by some interesting diagrams. 
Altogether, it is probably the best general introduction to the study of 
citizenship that has so far been produced. 

J. S. MackeEnziz. 

LonpDon. 


ADDRESSES ON PsycHo-ANaLysis. By J. J. Putnam, M.D., with an 
introduction by Professor Sigmund Freud. The International Psycho- 
analytical Press: G. Allen & Unwin, Lid., 1921. Pp.x,470. Price, 18s. 
net. 


Dr. Putnam was the last survivor of a group of men who founded the 
American Neurological Association, and was one of the pioneers of Ameri- 
can neurology. In the last fifteen years of his life his interests shifted to 
clinical psychology and he was not only the first American to interest him- 
self in psycho-analysis but soon became one of its most decided representa- 
tives. The papers here collected, which were written between 1909 (the 
year of his convinced adherence to psycho-analysis) and the end of his 
life, include two studies of Sigmund Freud, to whose theories of repression, 
infantile sensuality and fixation Dr. Putnam continued to adhere. The 
concrete examples of his interpretation of dreams, and exposition of psycho- 
analysis are far from convincing, for example the interpretation of the 
dream of a child who seemed to be in a big empty hall looking for his par- 
ents. As Dr. Putnam admits that he can say “little about the personal 
life of the dreamer,” there appears to be no corroboration of the fantastic 
structure of symbolism he raises. It is characteristic of Dr. Putnam that 
he finally demanded that psycho-analysis as a science should be linked on 
to a philosophical system, and he could never be brought to see how it 
could be possible to take the results of psycho-analytical investigations 
quite empirically. It was a considerable disappointment to him that his 
view made no headway among his colleagues, and as to this linking up it 
seemed (as Professor Freud writes) more prudent to wait. — 


PsYCHO-ANALYSIS AND SocroLtocy. By Aurel Kolnai. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 
Pp. 185. 

An effort to apply psycho-analysis to the interpretation of social and 
mass phenomena, and in particular to anarchist communism. In this lat- 
ter the author finds an expression of infantilism, including the magical 
belief in the omnipotence of thought. Marxism gives a materialistic and 
scientific turn to the cedipus complex, which appeared in Christian ideol- 
ogy. Social reforms may be regarded as the canalization of the libido 
toward useful ends. 


ain 
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TWELVE Essays ON SEX AND PsycHo-ANALysis. By Wilhelm Stekel. 
Translated and edited by S. A. Tannenbaum. New York: The 
Critic and Guide Co., 1922. Pp. 320. Price, $3.00. 


These essays relate largely to personal hygiene. Such topics as Sexual 
Abstinence and Health, Insomnia, Suicide, Obsessions, Exhibitionism, 
Kleptomania are treated with especial reference to the discovery of causes 
and the appropriate cure. 


Pustic OPINION AND THE STEEL STRIKE OF 1919. Supplementary 
Reports of the Investigators to the Commission of Inquiry, The 
Interchurch World Movement. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1921. Pp. x, 346. 

This volume gives the sub-reports of the various investigators on which 
The Report on the Steel Strike of 1919 was based. It is highly instructive 
in its information as to the Under-cover Men, the attitude of the Pitts- 
burgh newspapers, civil rights in western Pennsylvania, and other topics 
covered by the report. It shows how little the newspaper accounts of the 
steel strike could be depended upon for giving any accurate notion of the 
actual facts as to the strike, to say nothing of reporting the point of view 
of the strikers. 


How Mvcs# Saari I Give? By Lilian Brandt. New York: The 
Frontier Press, 1921. Pp. xi, 153. 


This essay received honorable mention in the competition for the 
Karelsen Prize of 1920 on the subject ‘What Can a Man Afford?” It 
surveys on the one hand the actual giving for philanthropic and allied pur- 
poses, and on the other the efforts made in the past to answer the question 
of how much we should give. Finally the present situation is canvassed, 
and certain guiding principles suggested. 


THe Ptay MOvEMENT IN THE UniTED States. By Clarence E. Rain- 
water. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xi, 371. 
Price, $2.75, net; $2.90, postpaid. 

This volume is stated by the author to be “an analysis of the play 
movement in the United States.” ‘The term ‘play’ is used to embrace 
most of the activities occurring in social and community centers, in com- 
munity music, drama and pageantry,” as well as in playgrounds for 
children. It traces the origins and successive stages through which the 
play movement has passed. It does not include consideration of such 
types of play as college football or professional baseball, or golf and tennis 
as played in social clubs. It provides, however, a comprehensive survey 
of certain general trends and development in the various types of play 
organized under philanthropic or community auspices. 


Psycuo.tocy. A Strupy or Menta Lire. By Robert 8. Woodworth. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. x, 580. 

Although intended primarily as a text-book, this volume may well be 
brought to the attention of the readers of the JouRNAL, for it not only 
embodies much recent material, but also presents the subject in such 
thoroughly readable fashion that it would seem to be the best available 
source for the general reader to inform himself on the present stage of the 
science. In an unusual degree it avoids technical terms and uses the 
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language of every day and of general literature. Such recent material as 
that of Freud is given its place, but in sane perspective. It deserves, and 
will undoubtedly have, wide use. 


A New System or Screntiric Procepure. By G. Spiller. London: 
Watts & Co., 1921. Pp. IX, 441. 


Mr. Spiller is well known to all interested in ethical questions through 
the admirable work that he has done in the organisation of Moral Educa- 
tion Congresses, as well as by his writings on a World Religion and other 
subjects. His new book has no special bearing on Ethics; but the study 
of logical methods is, of course, as important for Ethics as for any other 
subject. His book is a very comprehensive study of scientific procedure, 
illustrated by copious references to the most widely different subjects. 
It is written throughout in the spirit of Bacon, to whose memory it is 
dedicated. If it has a fault it is perhaps that of over-elaboration. It may 
be thought, for instance, that a long discussion of the question whether 
Shakespeare was really the author of the works that are commonly ascribed 
to him, is somewhat out of place in a logical treatise. Still, it is a good 
illustration of the way in which scientific methods may be applied to a 
subject in the treatment of which they have commonly been conspicuous 
by their absence; and it may certainly be doubted whether the Shake- 
spearian authorship of the plays has ever been so convincingly established. 
Another subject to which Mr. Spiller applies his methods in a specially 
interesting way is education. Referring to such cases as those of J. S. 
Mill and Karl Witte, he contends that it ought to be possible to impart 
some of the most important elements of education at a much earlier age 
than is at present common. All that he says on this subject is extremely 
interesting; and this is only one of the many valuable discussions that the 
book contains. It ought to appeal to many readers who are not usually 
attracted by treatises on Logic. 





J.S. MACKENZIE. 


Lorzr’s THEorRY OF REAuity. By the Rev. E. E. Thomas, M.A. Lon- 
don and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Pp.1,217. Price, 
15s. net; $5.00 net. 


The work by Sir Henry Jones on Lotze’s Theory of Thought is well 
known and highly valued. It was planned, if not actually written, 
while its author was Professor of Philosophy at University College, 
Bangor. This continuation of his work has been produced by a graduate 
of the same College. Though not as brilliantly written as the earlier 
book, it is a solid and interesting piece of work showing a good deal of 
critical acumen. It contains some account of Lotze’s general influence on 
philosophical thought, especially on the Ritschlian Theology; but it has 
not much direct bearing upon Ethics. 





J.S. MAcKENZIE. 
Lonpbon. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN Society. New Series, Vol. xxxi. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1921. Pp. iv, 246. Price, 25s. net. 


The presidential address by Dr. Inge discusses the question whether we 
are justified in saying that the Time series is necessarily and absolutely 
irreversible. ‘If,’ he writes, “the positions of earlier and later, and of 
past and future, belong to appearance, and not to reality, the real order 
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will be a series, but a series without change and without time. The Time 
series will be a mode of appearance of a series which may be really logical 
or teleological. The real world may be a congeries of articulated systems, 
each of which taken as a whole has a meaning to which every part of the 
system contributes equally. If this is so, Time and Space will be the 
warp and woof of the canvas on which the world of appearance is spread 
out and dimension of time must be co-ordinated with the dimension or 
dimensions of space.’ He holds that if we were entirely travelling 
through Time we should not be conscious of it. “The knowledge of 
sequences is not itself a sequence, nor in a sequence” (p. 11). It is the 
will that appears to be involved in the Time series and to commit us to 
travelling in one direction, and the Will ‘seems to be the principle of 
Becoming, become self-conscious.”” The Time succession seems therefore 
to belong to a half-real world, and we are partly in and partly out of it. 

Other papers of interest are Professor Hoernle’s plea for a phenomenol- 
ogy of meaning and Mr. C. A. Richardson’s analysis of the ‘‘ New Mate- 
rialism.” In the latter paper, Mr. Richardson finds the most deeply- 
marked fissure between different schools of thought in the gulf between 
Spiritualism and Materialism. The main characteristic of this new aspect 
of materialism is the position it assigns to sense-data. The ‘material’ of 
the new materialism is not constituted by hypothetical entities—the mole- 
cules, atoms and electrons of science—outside experience, but by entities 
which enter into experience, 7.e., sense-data, which are regarded as physical, 
not mental. The prophets of the new materialism are bent on getting rid 
of mind from the scheme of things and contend that the subject or self has 
no concrete existence; a group following Mr. Bertrand Russell is moving 
rapidly towards the position that a subject is nothing but the series of 
those particulars which would formerly have been said to stand in a rela- 
tion of presentation to the subject. He points out that the source of the 
difficulty which Neo-realists find in admitting the existence of the subject 
lies in the fact ‘that the latter cannot be an object of acquaintance in the 
way that a sense-datum can be an object of acquaintance.” Yet why 
should not I (the subject) be aware of my own existence? ‘‘It seems to 
me,” Mr. Richardson adds, ‘“‘to imply an order of certainty at least equal 
to any certainty of the sense data I perceive. I am acquainied with sense- 
data; I realise my own existence.” Whatever the term employed the fact 
which it expresses is the most intimate, immediate and concrete fact in 
the experience of every person. EK. F 
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INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS 


The third International Moral Education Congress is to be held at 
Geneva July 28th to August 1st, 1922. In connection with the two pre- 
vious congresses of 1908 and 1912, important volumes of studies in moral 
education were published. It is hoped that Americans will be interested 
to attend and take part in this congress. Dr. Felix Adler and President 
Nicholas Murray Butler are American members of the International Ex- 
ecutive Council. The President of the congress is Sir Frederick Pollock. 
The Honorable Secretary is Mr. F. J. Gould, whose address is Armorel, 
Woodfield Ave., Ealing, London, W. 5. 


Note. The essay printed in the last Journal under the title “What is 
Liberty when two or more persons are concerned? ”’ was received from the 
author with the title ‘What is Liberty?”” The author now writes that the 
addition, which for lack of time was not submitted to him, is inaccurate, 
as the conception of Liberty reached in the essay covers the case also when 
but one person is concerned. 























THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
An Imprint that Travels Around the World Every Month in the Year 


This is not an advertisement. It is a commemo- 
ration. It is also an appreciation of a group of 
important patrons, one of whom is The Inter- 
natonal Fournal of Ethics, whose quarterly 
periodical is made by the Rumford Press. 


This month, the Press is being installed in the 
new building illustrated above. It is a completely 
fireproof structure of cement and steel, four 
stories in height, 80 by 180 feet, equipped with 
every possible improvement that skill and ex- 
perience can suggest for convenience in electro- 
typing, printing and binding. 


In 1909 the total value of products of the Press 
was $67,000. In 1920, $988,000. In 1909 the 
payroll of the Press was $850 per week. In 1921 
it averaged over $11,000 per week. 


Within the brief space of twelve years The 
Rumford Press has become a leader in the pro- 
duction of magazines of national reputation. 
The imprint of The Rumford Press is now an 
evidence of class and stability. It is becoming a 
publishers’ asset. 


In addition to its select and remarkable com- 
pany of magazines, the Press produces a large 


* 


number of pamphlets and books, numbering 
among its customers a dozen great universities, ~ 
colleges and institutions and also many impor 
tant interests. 


In twelve crowded years The Rumford Press 
has made the capital city of New Hampshire ” 
an important publishing center and has effected 
a noteworthy advancement for the printing 
industry in New England. 


The remarkable record here suggested is the 9 
result of utilizing skilled American labor to secure 7 
the finest product, of annihilating distance by 7 
intelligent and painstaking observance of prom 
ises, by patient consideration of the wishes of 7 
customers and by furnishing the best city 
product at reasonable prices and without city 
disadvantages. 


If you desire to publish a magazine, or pamph 
lets, or cloth-bound books, you may share in 
these advantages by communicating with the 
Press, but you will be told frankly if your 
requirement cannot be produced to mutual 
advantage, or if prior engagements make it © 
impossible to complete your work promptly 
and exactly as you desire. ‘ 
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